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A Rival at KGB 
For Gorbachev 

Economy Is Flashpoint 


By David Remnick 

Washington Past Service 

MOSCOW — Mikhail S. 
Gorbachev rose to the top of 
the Soviet leadership six years 
ago with the patronage of the 
KGB, a champion of ‘‘renewal" 
of state socialism. But with ide- 

NEWS ANALYSIS 

ology now in ruins, his most 
powerful political rival may 
well be the bead of the Soviet 
intelligence agency. 

Vladimir A. Kryuchkov’s vi- 
sion of the world is not much 
different from that of Yuri V. 
Andropov, the former spymas- 
ter who brought Mr. Goriachev 
to Moscow from the provinces. 
Mr. Kryuchkov, like Mr. An- 
dropov, believed that an infu- 
sion of technology. effirit 
incentives and discipline 
save the economy. 

For four years or more, Mr. 
Gorbachev agreed. His first 
economic initiatives were based 
largely on the mode] of Lenin- 
ism's brief period of semimar- 
ket change in the early 1920s 
that was eventually etiminateri 
by Stalin. 

For millions of Soviet citi- 
zens, the centralized economic 
system was a bankrupt idea by 
1988. if not long before. But in 
the Kremlin, talk of a market 
economy, much less massive as- 
sistance and cooperation from 
the capitalist West, was still 
largely taboo. Cooperatives — a 
hybrid form of small businesses 
— were the cutting-edge idea. 

But now private enterprise is 
ascendant and cooperatives are 
almost quaint. Mr. Gorbachev 
himself now speaks freely of 


building a market economy, 
whh its stock markets and com- 
modities exchanges. He dis- 
patched the economist Grigori 
Yavlinsky to develop a plan erf 
targeted aid from the West Mr. 
Yavlinsky, 38, mapped out a 
six-year sequenced program 
with Lbe help of scholars at Har- 
vard University — the heart of 
the bourgeois conspiracy. 

Mr. Gorbachev last week 
cold the European Coramuni- 
r/s leader, Jacques Ddors, that 
only the “hurrah patriots" see 
the current trend toward the 
market as “the path to perdi- 
tion, a slide back to capitalist 
slavery." 

Mr. Kryuchkov, the Gorba- 
chev choice as KGB chief in 
1988, is a quintessential “hur- 
rah patriot’' Now that Mr. 
Gorbachev appears to be lean- 
ing toward an alliance with 
change- minded politicians, in- 
cluding the Russian president 
Boris N. Yeltsin, Mr. Kryuch- 
kov’s protests against “capitu- 
lation* to the West have taken 
on a strident even desperate 
lone. 

In an earlier day, a KGB 
chief in distress might attempt a 
palace coup. Mr. Kryuchkov 
has taken another route. Heap- 
pears to be one of the leaders of 
last week's unsuccessful at- 
tempt at convincing parliament 
to transfer some powers from 
Mr. Gorbachev to the conserva- 
tive prime minister, Valentin S. 
Pavlov. 

On Saturday night, he tried 
another means of political pres- 
sure: television. Alexander 
Nevzorov, a rightist journalist 

See KGB, Page 2 
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Adair Says Bureaucracy Slows Effort to Gap Oil Fires 

Red Adair, center, the veteran American oil firefighter, leading the capping of a Kuwaiti ofl well Sunday. He said that 
Kuwait’s bureaucracy was hobbling attempts to put out the fires and warned that unless changes were made, some of the 
wells could still be burning four years horn now. About 175 fires have been extinguished out of 600 ignited by Iraqi troops. 


Croat and Slovene Secession: Long Stride Toward Civil War 


By Blaine Harden 

H'taJur^teui Pair Service 

K.UEVO. Yugoslavia — Seen through 
Belkanizcd lenses, there is aJagic-befaind 
the yearlong descent of Eastern Europe’s 
most developed post-Conununist coun- 
try into a morass of police shoot-outs 
and mass distribution of automatic 
weapons, economic collapse and bound- 
ary disputes, political paralysis and con- 
stitutional crises. 

Through these lenses, civil war in Yu- 
goslavia almost makes sense. 

The country may take a long step 
toward such a conflict on Wednesday 
when the republics oT Croatia and Slove- 
nia plan to declare independence. No 
Mood would be shed over Slovenia's se- 


cession. but the republic of Serbia has 
said it wall never allow the 600.000 ethnic 
Serbs who live in Croatia to become pan 
of another country. The federal govern- 
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mem is mare or less powerless to do 
anything. 

The wild card is the federal army, 
dominated by Serbian Communists, 
which has said it wiD not tolerate a 
breakup but has been curiously silent as 
of late. 

Serbs, totaling more than 8 million, 
and the 45 million Croats are southern 
Slavs who speak the same language, with 


variations, but have different religious 
and historical backgrounds. 

As pictured in conversations with poli- 
ticians, professors, businessmen, boose- 
wives, priests, and taxi drivers, many 
Croats see Serbs as ethnic 'caricatures: 
Congenital liars who wear beards, they 
cannot be trusted with public or private 
money. Their taste for authoritarianism 
makes them unacceptable to the demo- 
cratic West Their mystical Oriental tra- 
ditions make them poor businessmen. 
They prefer the pageantry of war to an 
honest day’s work. They are bent on 
hegemonic cot quest of Croatia — but 
they are cowards. 

As pictured in conversations with 
Serbs, Croats are plodding burghers who 


put an West European airs while harbor- 
ing fascist fantasies. Obsessed with flags 
and pompous ceremony, they are agents 
of a timeless Roman Catholic conspiracy 
against ihe Serbian Orthodox Church. 

1 Given a chance, they will repeat the' 
excesses of World War II. 
j are bent on driving Serbs from their 
lands — but they are cowards. 

These caricatures have immense politi- 
cal power because they are not wholly 
unrelated to the historical truth. Before 
Yugoslavia was farmed in 1918, Croatia 
and Serbia spent the better part of 1,000 
years on opposite sides of Europe's great 
cultural divide, each believing itself the 
forward outpost and defender of a great 

See YUGOSLAVIA, Page 4 
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G-7 Nations 
Agree to Brake 
Dollar’s Climb 
If Necessary 


By Leigh Bruce 

liuemorkmal Herald Tribune 

LONDON — The seven leading 
industrial countries agreed on Sun- 
day to “concerted action in ex- 
change markets" if necessary to 
rein in the rising dollar. 

Finance ministers and central 
bank governors of the Group of 
Seven also agreed to consider mea- 
sures to enhance the economic 
prospects of the Soviet Union but 
made no commitment to massive 
financial aid, stressing the need for 
“sustained economic reform." 
They agreed, however, that the idea 
of granting the Soviet Union “asso- 
ciate status" in the International 
Monetary Fund should be pursued. 

Their statement was issued after 
seven hours of talks on the global 
economy and aid to the Soviet 
Union in advance of a G-7 summit 
meeting in London on July 15-17. 

The officials from the United 
States, Japan. Germany. France, 
Britain, Italy and Canada fell short 
of adopting a target value for the 
dollar or of defining precise criteria 
for future intervention. 

Despite the lack of specifics, sev- 
eral delegations came away from 
the meeting convinced they had 
agreed to place a cap on the dollar 
and to take concerted action when- 
ever rite U.S. currency strayed too 
far from its current value. 

The dollar, rising on market sen- 
timent that the U.S. economy is 
recovering, has gained 20 percent 
against the Deutsche mark this 
year, closing Friday just above 1.80 
DM. The currency stands at 
around 139 Japanese yen. 

France, Germany. Japan and 
others have maintained that an 
overly powerful dollar tended to 
increase inflationary pressures by 
boosting the price of raw materials, 
and forced interest rates to remain 
high as a result, dampening growth. 

Foreign exchange analysts dis- 
missed the likelihood that the G-7 
. statement would have any restrain- 
ing effect on the dollar’s value, 
without either interest rate cuts 
that the United States can ill af- 
ford, or interest rate hikes that its 
partners would like to avoid. 

Paul Chenkow, currency analyst 
at Citibank in London, said that 
the statement smacked of “inter- 
vention by rhetoric.'’ 

“They seem to think they can 
convince the market there is a level 
beyond which the dollar shouldn't 
move," he said. “But that’s not real 
it can’t be defended." 


David D. Hale, economist with 
Kemper Financial Services in Chi- 
cago, said he expected currency 
traders to “wail and see how much 
central banks are willing to spend 
in the next four or five days. So far 
we’ve had very modest intervention 
and the United States has not 
played a pan." 

But he added dial “if the dollar 
shows material strength interven- 
tion by itself won't be enough to 
stop its rise." That would require 
policy changes dial do not seem 
likely, he said. 

The president or die Bundes- 
bank, Karl Otto PiShl. insisted after 
the meeting that the G-7 was now- 
ready to intervene forcefully when- 
ever necessary. He said the seven 
nations had not been specific about 
their plans because “that would 
spoil the charm a bit-" 

Japan's finance minister, Ryu- 
laro Hashimoto. maintained that 
“from the viewpoint of what the 
dollar levels should be, the G-7 
countries share the view that it is 
nearing its ceiling." 

Nevertheless, the U.S. Treasury 
secretary, Nicholas F. Brady, 
seemed to dismiss the concern 
about the recent surge in the dollar. 
“Over a period of three or four 
years now we have had orderly 
markets and this recent move- 
ment" of the dollar Tits within 
those orderly markets," he said. 

The G-7 ministers and central 
bank governors also reached no ac- 
cord on global interest rates, a sub- 
ject that caused some discord at a 
previous meeting of finance minis- 
ters in April in Washington, when 
the United States pressed its part- 
nets to relax the monetary squeeze. 
They merely recognized in their 
communique that “the approach 
taken would need to reflect the dif- 
fering conditions in each country.” 

The softer tone on interest rate 
policy seemed to be a product or a 
recognition that no consensus ex- 
isted on the subject and of renewed 
optimism on economic prospects. 

Summit participants stressed the 
need for sound policies and eco- 
nomic change in the Soviet Union 
as the best means of solving that 
country's problems and attracting 
Western money. 

Mr. Brady said “large sums of 
money were not what we were talk- 
ing about here" and reiterated the 
view that President Mikhail S. Gor- 
bachev should not expect to receive 
big financial commitments when he 
meets G-7 leaders in London. 
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Muslim Group Threatens Kirwait 

AMMAN, Jordan (AP) — A Muslim fundamemalisl group 
threatened Sunday to strike at Kuwaiti interests worldwide if the 
emirate executes Jordanians convicted of collaborating with Iraqi 
forces during the Gulf war. 

“If Kuwait continues its unfair trials, or executes Palestinians and 
Jordanians, painful terrorist attacks will be directed against it 
around the world," the Islamic Liberation Front said in a statement. 
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New Travel Infractions Leave Suniinu on Shakier Ground 


By David Johnston 

New York Tuna Service 
WASHINGTON — The White House 
has imposed strict new travel rules on John 
H. Sununu after an internal review found 
that the chief of staff misinformed Bush 
administration officials about who bad 
paid for his trip on a private jet to a recent 
Republican fund-raising event in Chicago. 

The new rules require Mr. Sununu to 
arrange his travel for political events 
through the White House Office of Admin- 
istration, which wiH obtain transportation 
for him. White House officials say. 

The administration office is under Mr. 
Sununn's authority as chief of staff, and 
officials said the White House counsel wiD 
also review the plans before they are ap- 
proved. 


This latest and most aggressive effort to 
rein in Mr. Sununu touched off a new 
round of speculation among the president’s 
political associates about Mr. Sununu's 
survival in office. 

These Bush associates believe that Mr. 
Bush needs Mr. Sunnnu to hdp organize 
ihe 1992 campaign, but they now seem less 
certain about the solidity 'of the chief of 
staffs position. 

[Mr. Bush indicated Sunday that he 
would keep Mr. Sununu, The Associated 
Press reported from Washington. Return- 
ing to the White House from Camp David, 
Maiyiand, Mr. Bush gave a thumbs-up 
sign while walking from his helicopter and 
said, “Yes,” when reporters asked him, 
“Will you keep Sununu?” and “Will Sun- 
unu stay?”] 


In a statement Saturday, Mr. Sununu 
shifted from a defiant posture and struck a 
chastened tone, acknowledging dial his 
travel habits had created the “appearance 
of impropriety” and expressing regret. 

“Clearly no one regrets more than I do 

a resulTonhe evems sunounlling my re- 
cent travel,” said Mr. Sununu. 

“Obviously, some mistakes were made. 
Certainly. I regret that my own mistakes 
contributed to this controversy.” 

Mr. Sununu said that he himself bad 
asked that travel procedures be clarified, 
“in order to insure that (here is no repeti- 
tion of even the appearance of impropri- 
ety" 

The latest rules, first reported in Satur- 
day’s issues of The Washington Post and 


The Los Angeles Times, marked the third 
— and potentially most damaging — in- 
stance in which the chief of staff has been 
publicly rebuked about his travel habits. 

Mr. Sununu was fust chastised Iasi 
month for his use of military aircraft for 
personal trips to a Colorado sld resort and 
to visit his dentist in Boston. 

Early last week, after Mr. Sununu used a 
government limousine to travel 250 miles 
(400 kilometers) to a New York stamp 
auction, Mr. Bush defended his chid 1 of 
staff but said be had created “an appear- 
ance problem.” 

Mr. Bush has been increasingly embar- 
rassed and irritated by what one friend has 
described as the kind of “chintzy-looking” 
behavior that the president wants to avoid. 

The new orders, issued Friday, came 


after Mr. Sununu asked a Republican con- 
tributor to arrange travel aboard a private 
jet to a political fund-raising event in Chi- 
cago on June 1 1 without disclosing it to C. 
Boyden Gray, the White House legal coun- 
sel, as required under travel policies. 

The White House said Saturday (hat the 
trip to a Republican Governors Associa- 
tion event had been paid for by the contrib- 
utor, Stuart Bernstein, a Washington real 
estate developer, but Mr. Sununu told Mr. 
Gray only about the identities of the air- 
craft’s owners, who did not pay for the 
flight. 

Mr. Sununu's behavior, although within 
the law, has appeared to fall outside the 
limits or (he president's publicly stated 
standard that official conduct must be 
both technically legal and above any ap- 
pearance of impropriety. 


Le Premier Ministre 9 s Studiously Apolitical Spouse 


By Mary Blume 

Iniernafinnul Herald Tribune 

PARIS — When Edith Cresson gave her 
maiden speech as prime minister, plainly 
nervous, she was attacked both for content 
and presentation. Her husband, Jacques 
Cresson, did not bear the speech as he nad 
business meetings that day. He knew she 
would be attacked: It is obligatory, hesiays, 
and there was nothing be could do. He 
describes himself os apolitical whh a capi- 
tal A. 

“You know if in a household you have a 
husband and wife who are both doctors 
there is a sort of rivalry even if one takes 
care of the throat and the other the spleen," 
be says. “In our case we have totally differ- 
ent professions and have had for a long 
time. She manages her life and I mine. 
Professionally, each has his or her own 
problems and each has his or her own 
path." 

Independence, for him, means mutual 
respect but not indifference. Although as a 
private person be kept his reaction to bim- 
sdT, be was shocked when, shortly after 
being named France's first woman prime 
minister just over a month ago, his wife was 
described as a modern-day Madame de 
Pompadour. 

“It is completely shocking because it 
would never be said of a man If she is 
attacked for her .political strategy that’s 
perfectly normal, but to be attacked be- 
cause of your sex — I find that both macho 



Jack Niqln&f Ream 

Jacques Cresson on the prime minister: “She manages her fife and I mine." 


and impoverished. It’s the sort of low blow 
that is an admission of impotence.' * 
Jacques Cresson is lal and dim with a 
ready smOe and the habit of slinging his 
jacket over his shoulders, Italian style. Af- 
ter a high-level career m industry he is 
sufficiently familiar with the corridors of 
power to know where to tread. He doesn't 
know his wife’s staff or visit her office and 


was amused to learn, from Paris Match, 
that an invitation to a parfiamemaiy recep- 
tion this wedc begins “Le Premier Ministre 
« M. Jacques Cresson.” 

“I am the wife,” he said lau g hin g and 
added, “Why Premier Ministre and not 
Premiire? That’s sexist itself 

The Cresson® have not moved from their 
apartment near the Place de I’ Alma to the 


prime minister’s official residence, the Ho- 
ld Matignon, where her predecessor, Mi- 
chel Rocard, lived. 

“There was no pressure to and no desire 
on our part My wife has been a minister 
for some time and we could have lived in 
several ministries — agriculture is particu- 
larly pleasant — but she never even 
thought of it Perhaps it is all right for 
people who don’t have a place in Paris, but 
we have an apartment we Hke, and anyway 
an politics is temporary." 

Mr. Cresson’s father was a French physi- 
cian who practiced at the court of Sl Pe- 
tersburg and married a woman from the 
Baltics. Mr. Cresson was raised by a Rus- 
sian nanny (his wife's nanny was English) 
who died recently at the age of more than 
100 and who also raised their two Russian- 
speaking daughters, now 28 and 30. 

One daughter is a doctor who specializes 
in tropical biology with her husband in 
Montpellier. The other is married, lives in 
Paris and has forbidden her father to talk 
about her. “I can’t say more or I would 
have my ears puDed off.” The Cressons wiD 
be grandparents shortly. 

Mu'. Cresson, 67, was talking in his of- 
fice, a short walk from the fiat as president 
erf ACECO (Association pour la compen- 
sation des ^changes commerriaux). He 
took on the job after retiring as head of 
exports at Peugeot a year ago because be 
didn’t want to drive everyone mad by 
hanging around the bouse and because 

See CRESSON, Page 4 


Pyongyang’s Static Isolation 


By Don Oberdorfer 
and T.R. Reid 

Washmpan Post Service 

PYONGYANG — Despite 
speculation in the West that this 
isolated Communist nation may be 
showing signs of political change. 
North Korea's leaden are emphati- 
cally proclaiming that their own 
style of socialism will pull them 

through as Marxism collapses else- 
where around the world. 

“I don’t know the word ’isola- 
tion,’” said Kim Yong Sun, secre- 
tary for international affairs of the 


governing Korean Workers’ Party 
and one of the country's top for- 
eign affairs officials. 

He insisted (hat this country’s 
diplomatic ties with Asian nations 
were improving, even as South Ko- 
rea basks in its new cordiality with 
the changing Soviet Union of Mik- 
hail S. Gorbachev and the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe. 

Mr. Kim and every other official 
interviewed during a six-day trip 
said North Korea would not swerve 
from the path carved out four de- 
cades ago by President Kim U 


Sung, the 79-year-old founder of 
the Communist state, whose por- 
trait and teachings are everywhere 
and who is referred to as “the Great 
Leader." 

The biggest surprise found in 
this rarely visited land, which is 
linked to the rest of the world by 
eight airline flights and seven trains 
a week, is that top officials profess 
to be completely unconcerned 
about the revolutionary reversals of 
their former allies. 

“We simply wish the Soviet 

See KOREA, Page 4 


'On Paper, 9 a Cambodia Truce 


By Philip Shenon 

New York Timer Service 

BANGKOK — The Vietnam- 
ese-backed Cambodian govern- 
ment and the three major guerrilla 
forces opposing it agreed Sunday 
to an indefinite cease-fire that is 
similar to a truce established earlier 
this year and then largely ignored. 

Prince Norodom Sihanouk, the 
head erf one of the guerrilla groups, 
announced the cease-fire after 
meetings this weekend in Thailand 
with the Cambodian prime minis- 


ter, Hun Sen, and leaders of the 
other two guerrilla factions, the 
Khmer People's National Libera- 
tion Front and the Khmer Rouge, 
whose brutal reorganization of so- 
ciety in the 1970s resulted in more 
than I million deaths. 

“We accept a continuous cease- 
fire, a cease-fire without time or 
limit," the prince said on the eve of 
a new round of peace talks to end 
Cambodia’s 12-year civil war. “We 
can say that there is no more war in 
Cambodia, at least on paper.” 

Leaders of both the Cambodian 


government and the guerrillas have 
been more willing to declare break- 
throughs in the peace process in 
recent months than actually to 
makepeace. 

In September, all four factions 
agreed on a United Nations-spon- 
sored peace settlement that called 
for an indefinite truce and free, 
internationally supervised elec- 
tions. But the truce appeared to fall 
apart almost as soon as it took 
effect on May I, with each faction 
accusing the others of vitiations. 
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New and Bigger EC? At Least 11 Other Europeans Want In 


•:*' By Joseph Fitchett 

‘ InkrmOmi Hendd Tribute 

-HPARIS — Even as the European Com- 


Already Austria and Sweden have an- 
nounced that they see this as a fast track to 
EC membership, probably by 1995. Swit- 


of the Conference on Cooperation and sought by East Europeans fearful of ethnic 


mmrity threshes out internal dian^s, the Zetland and other countries of the trade 
leaden iocrcasuudy view another far* association wfl] follow in hot pursuit. 

r ^ .... nnfh tiu cr u 


Security in Europe. 

The three-day meeting in Paris, formal 


upheavals. 

In relations between Europe’s Eastern 


reaching step as almost inevitable: expan- 
sion of the 12-member EC to 23 or more, 
probably by the end of the century. 


With the EC being jealously courted by 
Eastern Europe and by the neutrals, “lead- 
ers in all 12 member states now accept the 


^Enlargement has been forced on the idca ** OT kter, probably 
ECs agenda in recent months mainly be- - - 


cause of disintegration in the Soviet Union, 
European and U-S. officials say. 

“A year ago oar idea was an overarching 
structure between Western Europe ana 
Moscow winch, we assumed, would take 
care of stability in Eastern Europe,” an 
official said. “Bui the Soviet buttress has 
crwriMed." 

East Europeans, particularly in Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary and Poland, are con- 
vinced that opportunities erf working with 
Moscow are evaporating and that the EC 
offers the only hope of tangible economic 
and political partnership. 

Under tins pressure, there is “de facto 
consensus,” a European official says, that 
h will be impossible to refuse membership 
io East European democracies. 

In addition, Europe’s neutrals, grouped 
in the seven-nation European Free Trade 
Association, last week made fresh conces- 
sions aimed at obtaining a 19-nation free- 
trade common marfceL 
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reversed. A^ the prospat of a Europe of da . bQa[ds alongside 


added pressure on the EC to stop short of 
adopting a full-fledged defense rote. 

Instead, the EC might decide to delegate 

moT German J r^wTic£tioa, “proved an Western parts, an official aid, it has the execution of mffltary actions to the 

antHcUmactic bore, and leaders found t^meafaaoflifetiiai NATO prowls Weston European UniOT. a mnc-M^ 
themsdves forced to listen to three days of tire secunty pan of it atri the EC staking bodvwuh links to theNorih Atlanuc Trea- 
c nr f - l over the economic pan. ty Organization. Sweden, a diplomat said, 

LT.trKan « fWhartwv hrtwv Other recent developments, Western of- h* 5 abater reached a private undcisiand- 
President Mikhail S, Gorbachev, nowev- - . . . 3 fV r mnnd that m mg with major EC governments that a 

SSFSrSss s ^^s“ wouJdadsfy 

dealine with Crispin the Soviet Union. mteraal ovateul, scheduled for coapfe- neutrality. 

oeaung wun crises m me ooviei umon. East Eurooean eoveramems see EC 


WORLD BRIEFS 

In Gabon. Exiled Writer End. Silence 


The unification of Germany 


East European governments sec EC wmen is rapuj ‘•“ u ^ u - _- v.. • twr* inxrl»i/t 

membership as the bedrock of their securi* groups have protest the expulsion 1 . but 

ty in every dimension. Czechoslovak. Hun- Sunday dial the expulsion to Gabon *#. P ***' » 

garian and Polish leaders have said that accordance with a procedure for special usev 

decade. expect to join during this GdS IndlR CablBCl POSl - j ; 

Bona hugely shares these countries' view WPW nPi HlrAPl— PrinwNUnUw’P.V.Nam^mhaRaojnfhMawd 
of^^futureandisa^comfortaNe a regional leader. Madh.*** 

with largely German-speaking industrial EjLer ^ JhtTS Mti a prominent «wtl 


television and radio statement, adding that he was in gotxl b»Hh. 

Mr. Diouri. who had been inaunmunicado since arming tKJtTndg, 
spoke following a meeting with Gafcm v presMciil. Onur &yagp Bw 
source, said he was not allowed contact with the otiiwdc wo»M. 

Mr. Diouri, the author of .several hook** uii Moroccan 
expelled from France for refusing to halt pubkamw tA h»j toot 
wS is highly critical 
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does not thrill all West Europeans equally. 

Germany and France are publicly at 
odds over it, with Paris stressing bow long 
East European economies will take to be 
able to compete inside the EC. 


peans in a way that somehow he wasn't," _ , __ 

For Western planners, EC membership 
It meant, he said, that “ultimately there for East Eur n p ^ | ' w countries is seen as a 


inevitable and likely 10 dilute EC political 
unity. 

France, in contrast, fears that enlarge- 


But the East European governments’ in- tries 30(3 deny 115 raembcrsiu P- 


was no way the EC was going to say that we crucial dement in stabilizing Western Ea- n^c would make it harder for Paris to 
had 00 place with other Emopean coun- rope itself, reducing the risks of upheavals stamp its initiatives on the EG But the 


sistence on EC membership has gradually 
discredited the alternatives. 

It is hard to pinpoint tire moment when 
EC attitudes pivoted, but a Czech official 
captured the flavor when he recalled a 
scene in November at tire summit meeting 


— ip. 


The Soviet difference was on display problems. members — Spain, Pottugal^ouihem tia- 

again last week during a ministerial meet- Most of these countries have policies of ly, Greece ana Ireland — which fear losing 
ing in Bolin of the conference, which in- neutrality, which have not completely been aid. They want tire trade association coun- 
volves all tire European countries plus the discarded with the Soviet, retreat from con- tries to pay hefty initiation fees to offset 
Soviet Union and the United States. Mas- floatation. The need to accommodate the cost of new members from Eastern 
cow resisted some peacekeeping initiatives them and East European countries puis Europe. 


NEW DELHI (AP) -Prime Minister P.V . Nafasi^^>a^a^ j 
his cabinet appointments Sunday, naming a regional leader. MMM ] 
Solan ki. as minister of external affairs and a priwimcnt j 

Manmohan Singh, as finance minister. Mr. Rao rcunw 
portfolio and assigned the Interior Ministry ti» S B. t- has an. an admatts- j 

^Mr* Sobnki was chief minister of the wcvtcm Mate of Gigarat from f 
1976 to 1977. and again from N«0 tii 1*»S5. He was the federal rmmsttr i 
for planning in I98» and , S‘> under Pnmc Minister Rfliv t.andiu. - ^ 

■Die appointment of Mr. Singh as finance minister wav ««v as a nme \ 
imwii na .-nov JinJ to aid in QCCl'tialMljt a WB iKWt t 


U.S. Expert Sees Benign Era Dawning in East Asia 


Robert A. Scaiapino, a leading Amer- 
ican expert on East Asia, recently toured 
nine countries in the region. In Kuala 
Lumpur, Mr. Scaiapino, a professor of 
government at the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley, discussed relations 
among the major powers in Asia with 
'■ Michael Riduodson of the International 
Herald Tribune. 

Q. How is East Asia adjusting to the 
post-Gold War era? 

A. Quite welL Of the major players, only 
Japan and tire Soviet Union remain cooL 
But even that, a process of reducing ten- 
sion is under way, although moving quite 
slowly. 

• The more important fact is that through- 
out the area, the possibility of conflict 
between the big powers — China, Japan, 
the Soviet Union and the United States — 
is at an all-time low. That is exemplified by 
tire U ^.-Soviet relationship, which will 
continue to be good unless there is an 
. abrupt shift in the Soviet Uni 00 back to- 
ward authoritarian or neototah'tarian rule. 
But that is very unlikely. 

Q. Why is China wary of Japanese pow- 
er? 

. .A. Relations between China and Japan 
art reasonably good. But there will always 
bean element of ambivalence. The Chinese 
respect tire accomplishments or Japan and 
hope to keep it as an economic resource in 


their modernization. However, they are 
also concerned about Japan as an East 

Asian rivaL They talk about Japanese mili- 
tarism a great deal, perhaps as a prophylac- 
tic rather than a fear of tire moment. But 
tirey do worry about Japanese expansion- 
ism, economic as well as military. 

■ 

Q. What about China and the United 
States? 

A . Washington’s relations with Beijing 
are still quite fragile in tire aftermath of 
Tiananmen. Alongside human rights, we 

MONDAY Q&A 

have added new issues such as weapon 
sales and tire trade imbalance. 

But in the medium to long term, there 
are good reasons for the U.S. and China to 
mam tain an amicable relationship. The' 
two nations are not fundamentally oppo- 
nents. The UA is not a military threat to 
China, although tire Communist govern- 
ment may feel threatened politically. I 
don’t think that feeling will last forever 
because, sooner or later. China will gel 
back to the trend of the 1980s, with politics 
somewhat more open than now. The econ- 
omy will be mixed and tire free market will 
play an important role. 

Q. Should tire United States continue to 
criticize h uman rights violations in China 
even if it sours relation^? 


A It is inevitable that open societies like 
the U.S. will criticize human rights viola- 
tions in other countries. This is no longer a 
strictly domestic issue after the Helsinki 
accords and the global communications 
and media revolution. 

Every nation has its own cultural heri- 
tage and perspectives. It would be a mis- 
take to assume that an American pattern of 
behavior can be imposed on other coun- 
tries. But human rights is not just an Amer- 
ican issue. Europe is also concerned with 
what is happening in China and elsewhere. 
To say that you cannot, or should not, raise 
these issues is not only unrealistic, it does 
not accord with the values of our times. 

The fact is that external pressures have 
modified human rights policies in C hina. 
The real challenge is to internationalize the 
issue by trying to draw up norms and 
agreements on human rights that all states 
agree to respect. 

• 

Q. You have outlined a relatively benign 
East Asia. Are U^.-Ied alliances, including 
the security treaty between Japan and fhe 
UiL obsolete? 

A. No, but they are becoming align- 
ments, rather than alliances. The old form 
of alliance was essentially a patron-client 
relationship in which the U.S. as the domi- 
nant power, took on absolute responsibil- 
ities in the security realm and often in 
economic assistance as well. The minor 


party or parties accepted political alle- 
giance as the payment. That era is rapidly 
passing. 

We are moving toward partnerships in 
which obligations and responsflxSties are 
more flexible. U.S. economic assistance is 
no longer a major factor. Much of tire 
economic assistance comes from the other 
parties to the alliance, such as Japan or 
oouth Korea, which have strong econo- 
mies. 

This means that there is a great deal 
more independence of action in the part- 
nerships. 

Q. Where will tire Soviet Union fit into 
this new Asia, where economic growth is a 
prime determinant of power and influence? 

A. The Soviet Union faces a long and 
hard struggle to become a genuine econom- 
ic factor in Pacific Asia. The problems of 
developing tire Soviet Far East are formi- 
dable. 

However, the Soviet Union is still a ma- 
jor military power, and a substantial por- 
tion of that power is in Northeast Asia and 
tire North Pacific. It remains important for 
almost every crisis zone within the region, 
such as the Korean Peninsula and Cambo- 
dia. 

The hope must be that Moscow will 
continue to play a constructive role in 
settling these conflicts because it does not 
gain anything from heightened reasons. It 
gains economically and politically from 
reducing (hem, as it has with China. 
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Residents of Ofangapo, Ph3ippmes, adjacent to the Subic Bay Naval Base, making their way among piles of volcano ash produced by eruptions of Mount Pinatubo. 


Volcano Devastates Philippine Cropland 


By Philip Shenon 

New York Tima Service 

SAN MATTAS, Philippines — 
The rice crop is dead, buried be- 
neath a foot of volcanic ash and 
rode, and the fanners who struggle 
here in tire shadow of Mount Pina- 
tubo are wondering if their soil will 
ever be fertile again. 

Felix Manalac, 62, a farmer who 
has tended rice fields here for a 
third of his Kfe, kicked at a small 
mound of tire gray-black ash that 
destroyed tire summer harvest 

."We wiH try to remove the ash 
and replant” he said, pushing back 
bis pointed straw haL “We must 
try.” 

The destruction unleashed dur- 
ing nearly two weeks of eruptions 
by Mount Pinatubo has left farm- 
ers startled that nature could dev- 
astate their homes and their once- 
fash fields so suddenly. 

Mount Pinatubo spewed ash and 
debris from 10 new eruptions Sun- 
day, and the government warned 
that six towns near tire volcano 
risked being buried under mud- 
slides. A day before, tire mountain 
spewed a column of ash 4,500 me- 
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ten (15,000 feet) high, a small erup- Saudi Arabia for four years and 
tion by recent standards. never saw a sand storm this vio- 

San Marias is about 30 kilome- lent” 
tors (20 miles) southeast of Mount H e said it appeared that the ash 
Pinatuboand, because of a combi- w^jd mate fa cropland unsuii- 
rn^on of wind currents and rain, able for fanning for years, if not 
sjtffered more serious damage from f oreVCTi and that many of his neigh- 
lire ash than did cities and villages bors and friends would be forcedto 


closer to tire mountain. 

The ash, damp from a series of 
tropical storms, had the consisten- 
cy of chalk, and it dung to trees 
and automobiles, as well as to the 
water buffaloes scavenging for 
food among the ash. 

Several of tire thin, comigated- 
metal roofs of the village's bouses 
had collapsed under the ash 
“So much ash and sand — every- 
where, everywhere” said Antonio 
Lalu, a truck driver. “I worked in 


establish new lives elsewhere. 


■ Manila Finn on Terms “Our position in tire talks has not 

Tte Id 

that it would not adjust terms for ‘ ,,7 

.linnrina f i c , inn ■ - rose to ji i is QKtii more oodies 

troops to remain m beneath nibble in the 
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13th Air Force, that damage was 
extensive, but said that devastation 
in surrounding towns and villages 
was worse. 

The US. lease cm Clark and the 
Subic Bay Naval Base expires in 
September. Before Mount Pina- 
tubo erupted Washington and Ma- 
nila were nearing tire conclusion of 
negotiations on a new treaty. 

“Our position in the talks has not 
changed,” Mr. Manglapus said. 

The death loD from the eruptions 
rose to 317 as eight more bodies 
were found beneath rubble in the 


Reuters reported from OariTS 
Base in the Philippines. Seining 

Foreign Secretary Raul Mangla- its week-long evacuation of Ameri- 
knowfedged during a tour of cans, said a total of 13,576 had left 
the headquarters of the U.S. the country from Cebu. 


KGB; Intelligence Chief Emerges as Gorbachev 9 s Rival 


(Uxunured nw page I) Although he professes support of. 

with ties to the KGB, played an ^ S? rbac6c X “ IJ* *?■ 
audio tape of Mr. KiWhkoVs "p 1 f J 0 ** 

speech to a dosed session or the ** 

legislature - in which he also said E“ ■?. <on ST c d ^ ge and 


W . (213) 471-6386 
FAX (213) 471-6456 

CaBBraritobrUonoaOH 
wind Mated reun6 far FiwEntaflM 

Pacific Western Univeraty 
600 M. Seuuheda BM. OaoL 23 
, iKtagcfes CA90CM9 


^ a maiku was little more 

via, WOT working onl&or the ^ apiuilaam to ilic West and 
“pacification aj era oewpa- ? ****«■. *■•. *«d 

non" of the Soviet Union under the W -t xn ‘,^. i ° va 

“pretext-. of controlling Moscow’s “2 d 

nndear capability. ttmii exchange for vague promises 

, of a favorable attitude toward eco- 
It 5 not important how we ob- nomic aid.” 
tained the tape," Mr. Nevzorov 

said. But it is unlikely that he goi The West, Mr, Kryuchkov said, 
the tape without the sanction of the insists on intolerable cuts in the 
KGB. Mr. Nevzorov was recently defense budget and “reforms, not 
quoted as calling the KGB “a great as they are envisioned by us, but as 
bunch of guys." thought up across the ocean.” 


Mr. Kryuchkov claimed that the 
KGB had obtained documents 
from U.S. intelligence describing 
how Washington planned to infil- 
trate the Soviet political and eco- 
nomic apparatus with its own 
agents. Mr. Kryuchkov tried to 
evoke a picture in the legislators' 
minds of a CIA intent from the 
start on destroying the Soviet state 
under the flimsy guise of offering 
aid. 

Mr. Pavlov, too, has appealed to 
the anti-Western instinct in so 
many Soviet hard-liners with seats 
in the Supreme Soviet “I would 
not allow foreigners to command 
our economy." be said. “We are not 
beggars,” 


Pinatubo Blast 
Ranks Among 
Most Powerful 

WASHINGTON (LAT) — 
The eruption of Mount Pina- 
tubo in the Philippines may 
rank among the major volca- 
nic events of recorded history, 
producing atmospheric effects 
that linger for months if not 
years, according to scientists 
For the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration. 

Satellites tracking the ash 
cloud in the stratosphere show 
that material from the explo- 
sions is now spread over more 

than a million square mDes 
(2.6 milli on square kilome- 
ters), with three distinct 
“tongues” passing over the Af- 
rican continent toward the At- 
lantic Ocean. 

It appears the Pinatubo 
event will rank as a very high 
5, or perhaps a 6, on theO-to-S 
explosiveness scale used to 
categorize the power of volca- 
nic eruptions. 

In recorded history, there 
has been no category 8 event 
and only one category 7 — an 
eruption in Java in the early 
I8u0s. Sixteen eruptions have 
been ranked as 6s. 

Because it occurred in the 
tropics, where the high-speed 
winds of the stratosphere dip 
closer to the earth, the effects 
of tiie Pinatubo eruption are 
expected to be more far-reach- 
ing than they would have been 
had it occurred at a higher 
latitude. 


3 EC States 
Back U.K. 
Stance on 
Union Pact 


ANKARA (Reuters) — Turkey's new prune minritcr. Mesui Vilnu/,; 
named his government on Sunday, excluding all but one of the Mipjvrtcn 
of his predecessor, Ytidirim Akbulut. . *. 

Mr. Yilmaz. 43. a tad turn liberal chosen io revive the drooping' 
doctoral prospects of the governing center-right Motherland “any.; 
brought 19 new faces into his cabinet of 29 ministers, according W anc 
semiofficial Anatolian News Agency. - . . 

The agency said Mr. Yilmaz had named the former defense Rwuster, 
Safa Giray, as foreign minister. Bari as Dogu. the sole supporter of Mr. 
Akbulut in the cabinet, was named defense minister. The former finance 
minister. Ekrem Pakdemirli. is to lake charge of the economy as deputy 
prime minister and state minister. 

U.S- Delays Antarctic Mining Ban 

MADRID (Reuters)— The United States said over the weekend that it 
needed more time to study a pact to ban mioiog and oil exploration for at 
least 50 years in the Antarctic, blocking plans to celebrate the 4nurvuc 
Treaty's 30th anniversary with a new accord. 

Signature of a protocol to provide loud protection for the delicate 
environment of ihc Antarctic had been set for June 23. 

But the chief U.S. negotiator, Curtis Bohlcn. said: "My government' 
has decided that this is such an important question that it needs more 
time to consider the chairman's proposal." 


mousiy that the Community's sum- 
mit meeting in the Netherlands in 
December should conclude work 
on the two intergovernmental con- 
ferences. on political union and 
monetary union. There was also 
consensus that the session in Lux- 
embourg on Friday and Saturday 
should take stock of progress rather 
than reach momentous conclu- 
sions. 

“The presidency doesn't expect a 
vote on the totality of the treaty 
text.” said Foreign Minister Jac- 
ques Poos of Luxembourg, whose 
country holds the rotating EC pres- 
idency. “I hope the heads of state 
and government will be able to 
confirm their political will, which 
docs exist, to confirm the progress 
which Tias been made.” 

Denmark, Ireland and Portugal 
joined Britain in opposing propos- 
als to grant the popularly elected 
European Parliament the power of 
“co-dccisioo” with the Council of 
Ministers over some Community 
laws. The council comprises ap- 
pointed national representatives. 

Differences also arose over the 
structure of the proposed treaty, 
and whether EC foreign policy de- 
cisions could be made by majority 
voting rather than by unanimity. 

Asked if Prime Minister John 
Major of Britain would be isolated 
at the meeting ibis week, as his 
predecessor, Margaret Thatcher, 
was at the talks in Rome in Octo- 
ber, Foreign Minister Gianni De 
Michelis of Italy said, “I don’t 
think so and I hope noL" 

In Rome, Mis. Thatcher stood 
alone in rgecting a 1994 date for 
the next stage of EC monetary 
union. She was forced from office 
three weeks later. 

The tone of the meeting Sunday 
contrasted sharply with the gather- 
ing of EC foreign ministers last 
Monday, when Mr. Poos and the 
president of the EC Commission, 
Jacques Delorc, brushed aside Brit- 
ain’s opposition to the word “feder- 
al” in the draft treaty. 

“We want the term in the treaty 
but it is necessajy to avoid theolog- 
ical debates on words,” said Elisa- 
beth Gitigou, the French minister 
for European affairs. 

Noting that the word has differ- 
ent meanings in various member 
states. Mr. De Michelis said, “I 
would like to exclude a philosophi- 
cal discusson of the word ‘feder- 
al.’ " 

Diplomats said that several for- 
eign ministers disagreed with a sug- 
gestion that Britain stood alone on 
the issues of co-decision and a com- 
mon EC foreign and security po- 
licy. 

“The Irish, the Danes and the 
Portuguese said this is not the 
case.” one EC diplomat said. 

“We fed the current proposal on 
co-decision gives the European 
Parliament too much power over 
EC laws,” an Irish diplomat said, 
“and it downgrades toe power of 
the commission. We have always 
fell the commission safeguards the 
power of the smaller stales.” 

There has been intense and often r 
highly theoretical debate on wheth- 
er the EC treaty should be based on 
several parallel “pillars" for differ- 
ent areas of Community jurisdic- 
tion, or instead should resemble a 
Single “tree” with many branches. 
The discuss on. which is filled with 
colorful references to “temples” 
and “sanctuaries” under the pillar 
approach, was described by one 
diplomat as still very “wobbly." 

Prime Minister Jacques San ter of 
Luxembourg planned to send a let- 
ter to other EC leaders on Monday, 
outlining the probable summit 
agenda. 


MONDAY; Aatona. Atjenfiaa, Cvpn*. ftru. Steppm. Vene- 

zuela. Zaire. 

TUESDAY: MkUimw, MtxomNquc 
WEDNESDAY: Madagascar. Sri Lanka, 

THURSDAY! Djibouti ... . 

FRIDAY: Ecuador, H Salvador. Pent 

SATURDAY: Chile, Coua Rica. Malta, Peru. Vatican City. Zaire 

SUNDAY: Sudan. 


Stiurce: J.P. Morgan. Remrn. 
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Gulf Air War’s Larger Target 

Military Goals Were Met by Disabling Iraqi Society 


By Barton Gellman 

Washnigton Past Service 

WASHINGTON —Tbe stra- 
tegic bombing of Iraq, described 
in wartime briefings as a cam- 
paign against Baghdad's offen- 
sive military capabititks, now 

appears to have bees broader in 
its purposes and selection of tar- 


Amiri mounting evidence of 
Iraq’s rained infrastructure and 
the painful consequences for or- 
dinary Iraqis, Pentagon officials 
more readily a 


ly acknowledge the se- 
of the 43-day air 
it an Iraq’s econom- 
ic future and dvOian population. 

Their explanations these days 
of the bombing’s goals and meth- 
ods suggest that the allies, rely- 
ing on traditional concepts of 
strategic warfare, sought to 
achieve some of their mOrtaiy 
objectives by disabling Iraqi so- 
ciety al large- 

Though many details remain 
classified, interviews with those 
involved in the targeting disdose 
three main contrasts with the ad- 
mmistratiozTs earlier portrayal 

of a raunprigw aime d sddy at 

Iraq's armed forces and their 
tines of supply and command. 

• Some targets, especially blc 
in the war, were bombed primar- 
ily to create postwar leverage 
over Iraq, not to influence the 
course of the conflict itself. Plan- 
nexs now say their intent was to 
destroy or damage valuable facil- 
ities that Baghdad could not re- 
pair without foreign assistance. 

• Many of the targets in Iraq’s 
Mesopotamian heartland, the 
list of which grew from about 
400 to more than 700 in the 
course of the war, were chosen 
only secondarily to contribute to 
the military defeat of Baghdad’s 
occupation army in Kuwait. M2- 
iiary planners hoped the bomb- 
ing would amplify the economic 
and psychological impact of in- 
ternational sanctions on Iraqi so- 
ciety, and thereby co mpel Presi- 
dent Saddam Hussein to 
withdraw Iraqi forces from Ku- 
wait without a ground war. They 
also hoped to mate Iraqis to rise 
against their leader. 

• Because of these goals, dam- 
age to civilian structures and in- 
terests, described by briefers 
during the war as “coHateraT 
and unintended, was sometimes 
neither. The air force and navy 
“fraggeis" who prepared the dai- 
ly targeting orders in Riyadh 
took great care to avoid drop- 
ping explosives directly an dvil- 
uns. But they deliberately did 
great harm to Iraq’s ability to 

support itself as an industrial so- 
ciety. 

Among the justifications of- 
fered now, particatoriy t>y ur 

force in recent briefings, is that 
Iraqi civilians were not blameless 
for Mr. Hussein's invasion of 
Kuwait 

‘The definition of innocents 
gets to be a little bit unclear,’’ 
said a senior air force officer. 


noting that many Iraqis i 
ed the invasion of Kuwait : 
do five (here, and ultimately the 
people have some control over 
what goes on in their country." 

For the air force, the Gulf war 
finally demonstrated what pro- 
ponents of air power had argued 
since General felly Mitchell pub- 
lished “Winged Defease” in 
1925: that airplanes could defeat 
an enemy by soaring over hb 
defensive perimeter and striking 
directly at ms economic and nriJ- 
itaiy core. 

For critics, this was the war 
that showed why the indirect ef- 
fects of bombing most be 
planned as carefully as the direct 
ones. The bombardment may 


Planners say 
their intent was to 
destroy or 
damage valuable 
facilities that 
Baghdad could not 
repair without 
foreign assistance. 

have, been precise, they argue, 
but the results have been felt 
throughout Iraqi society, and the 
bombing ultimately may have 
done as modi to harm civilians 
as soldiers. 

Pentagon of ficials say that 
military lawyers were present at 

planning for the air campaign in 

Riyadh and em phasize that the 
bombing followed international 
conventions of war. Defense Sec- 
retary Dick Cheney said recently 
that every Iraqi target was “per- 
fectly legitimate." He added, “If 
I had to do it over again, 1 would 
do exactly the same thing." 

A growing debate on the air 
campaig n is challenging Mr. 
Cheney’s argument on two 
boots. 

Some critics, mdtufing a Har- 
vard public health team and the 
environmental group Green- 
peace, have questioned the mo-~ 
rafity of the bombing by pointing 
to its ripple effects on noncom- 
batants. 

The Harvard *«rni, for exam- 
ple, reported last month that the 
lack of electricity, fuel and vital 
transportation links in Iraq has 
led to acute malnutrition and 
“epidemic’' levels of cholera and 
typhoid. 

In an estimate not substan- 
tively disputed by the Pentagon, 
the. team projected that “at least 
170,000 childr en under five years 
of age will die in the coming vear 
Cram die delayed effects** of the 
bombing. 

Military officials assert that 
allied aircraft passed up Legiti- 
mate targets amen the costs to 
Iraqi civilians or their society 
would be too high, declining for 
instance to strike an Iraqi MiG- 


How Many Died? 
Still No Answer 


By Caryle Murphy 

Washington Peat Service 

BAGHDAD — Nearly four 
months after the Gulf war ended, 
uncertainty remains about how 
many Iraqis died during the 
fighting ana in the brief, moody 
internal revolts (hat followed. 

The Iraqi death loll is a ques- 
tion that neither Washington nix' 
Baghdad has seemed eager to an- 
swer. 

The Pentagon has estimated 
that 100,000 Iraqi soldiers were 
killed in the war, but has issued 
no estimate of Iraqi civilian 
deaths. A prdmunary estimate 
by Iraqi officials was that 7,000 
civilians died during the air cam- 
paign. Imp opposition groups' 
estimates of fatalities during the 
monthlong fighting between Su- 
ite Muslim rebels and govern- 
ment fences in southern Iraq af- 
ter tbe war ranged from 30,000 to 
100,000. Thousands more died in 
the suppression of a Kurdish re- 
volt in northern Iraq. 

Although there are few statis- 
tics and fewer facts to go on, 
some foreign observers hoe and 
Iraqi specialists abroad have 
come to some initial, tentative 
conclusions about the death toll: 

• The revolts by Shiite Mus- 
lims in the south and by Kurds in 
the north may have resulted is 
more military and civilian deaths 
than the allied air and ground 
war against Iraqi forces, these 
sources suggest And most agree 
that (he largest number of casu- 
alties were in the south, where 
fighting between Iraqi troops 

and the rebels was bioodiesL 

• There are suspicions that 
Iraqi military deaths in Opera- 
tion Desert Storm were much 
knver than the US. estimate of 
100,000. These suspicions rest on 
several factors. 

Fust, the number of identified 
Iraqi bodies buried on tbe battle- 
field, according to lists presented 
to the Iraqi government by U.S. 
and British nufitaiy officials, 
contained only 458 names And a 
second list or banal sites in the 
Kuwaiti and Iraqi desens (hat 
hold unidentified Iraqi remains 
trained only a few locations. 

One observer said he look this 
to m e a n (hat either six weeks of 
air attacks did not kill a huge 
number of Iraqi soldiers, or that 
the Iraqis — under 'relentless 
bombing — were able to trans- 


port home thousands of bodies. 
The exact number erf Iraqi war 
dead, he said, “may turn into an 
American secret!” if indeed very 
few were killed. 

Secondly, although civilian 
hospitals in Baghdad had been 
readied to receive an overflow of 
mflhaxy casualties from the war, 
this overflow did not materialise 
until mid-March, according to 
one source. This was when Iraqi 
troops were violently suppress- 
ing the Shiite rebellion in tbe 
south. 

In late March, U.S. military 
officials announced that Ameri- 
can forces had buried 444 Iraqi 
soldiers at 55 sites on the battle- 
field. They would not say bow 
many Iraqis were buried by Brit- 
ish or Saudi forces, indndmg 
Saudi “burial teams" operating 
under U.S. and allied command. 

A Pentagon spokesman, Pete 
Williams, said Friday tint the 
number of Iraqis buried by 
American forces had risen to 
577. 

- The estimate of 100,000 Iraqi 
soldiers killed was announced 
May 22 by the Defense Intelli- 
gence Agency. Tbe agency said, 
however, that the “error factor” 
in this estimate was 50 percent or 
higher, meaning that as few as 
50,000 or as marry as 150,000 
may have been slam. 

Measuring the death toll's im- 
pact on Iraqi society is also diffi- 
cult, partly because of tbe con- 
straints Iraqis fed in speaking to 
foreigners. Accustomed to the 
secrecy of their government, 
Iraqi residents of this capital city 
appear to accept tbe missing ca- 
sualty figures as something they 
can do little about. 

Moreover, many Iraqis now 
seem more preoccupied with a 
daily battle to survive in the face 
of rising food prices and short- 
ages as tire economic embargo on 
their country continues to 
Squeeze supplies. 

Die deaths “certainly affected 
them very ranch," said one for- 
eign observer here: “But now 
(hey are suffering more from 
other things. Prices are crazy. I 
don’t know how people can live 
here." 

The first deputy minister at 
tbe Ministry of Health, Shawqtn 
Sabri Murqns, said “thousands 
and thousands'’ of civilians died 
in hospitals during the war. 


21 parked outride an ancient 

mosque. 

Using die same rationale, tbe 
critics argue that the allies 
should not have bombed electri- 
cal plants that powered hospitals 
and water treatment plants. 

One of the authors of a Green- 
peace report on the damage, Wil- 
Kam hi Aririn. said: “This war 
challenges ns to ask ourselves 
whether or not the lethality of 
conventional weapons in mod- 
ern, urban, integrated societies'’ 
is not such that “what is legiti- 
mate’ is inhumane." 

A second fine of cri t icism, pot 
forth by some outride analysts of 
air power and prevalent m off- 
the-record interviews with amor 
officers, questions the relevance 
of some fonns of strategic bomb- 
ing to a campaign in which the 
enemy- wiU not have time to re- 
generate mifiUtry strength. 

The historians Robert A. Pape 
Jr. and Caroline Qemke, noting 
that the US. Central Command 
planned for only 30 days of 
bombing, say the vital targets 
were existing stocks of supplies 
and the system of distribution. 

Tf you’re relighting World 
War 1 orU, where literally years 
of combat are required to defeat 
your adversary, then destroying 
indu s trial infrastructure makes 
some sense," Mr. Pape said. 

“What you destroy the indus- 
trial infrastructure, the effects cm 
the opponent’s military power 
don’t show op for quite a while. 
What shows up immediately is 
losses to tbe civilian sector, be- 
cause that’s what states sacrifice 
first." 

Now, nearly four months after 
the war's end, Iran’s electrical 
generation has reached only 20 
to 25 percent of its prewar capac- 
ity of about 9,000 megawatts. 
Pentagon analysts calculate that 
the country has roughly the gen- 
erating capacity it had in 1920. 

“Die reason you take out elec- 
tricity is because modem societ- 
ies depend on h so heavily and 
therefore modem militaries de- 
pend on it so heavily,” said an 
officer involved in planning the 
air campaign. “It’s a leveraged 
target set." 

The “leverage" erf electricity, 
from a military paint of view, is 
that it is both indispensable and 
impossible to stodqrfle. Attacks 
on some electrical facilities, offi- 
cers said, reinforced other strate- 
gic goals as weakening air 
def ense and commonica irons 
between Baghdad and its field 
army. 

Bnt two weeks into tbe air 
campaign, General H. Norman 
Schwarzkopf, who co mmand ed 
allied forces during the war, s&d,- 
“We never had any intention of 
destroying 100 percent of all the 
Iraqi electrical power.” Such a 
course, he said, would cause ci- 
vilians to “suffer unduly.” 

Pentagon officials declined 
two written requests fora review 
of the 28 electrical targets and 
explanations of thdr mflrtary rel- 
evance. 

“People say, “You didn’t rec- 
ognize (hat it was going to have 
an effect an water or sewage,' " 
said the planning officer. “Well, 
what woe we trying to do with 
sanctions — help out the Iraqi 
people? No. What we were doing 
with the attacks on infrastruc- 
ture was to accelerate the effect 
of the sanctions.” 

Colonel John A. Warden 3d, 
deputy director of strategy, doc- 
trine and plans for the air force, 
acknowledged that one purpose 
of destroying Iraq’s electrical 
grid was that “you nave imposed 
a long-term problem on the lead- 
ership that it has to deal with 
sometime.” 

“Saddam Hussein cannot re- 
store Ms own electricity," he 
said. “He needs help. If that are 
political objectives that the UN 
coalition has, it can say, ‘Sad- 
dam, when you agree to do these 
things, we win allow people to 
come in and fix your electric- 
ity.’” 

Said another air force planner: 
“We wanted to let people know, 
*Get rid of (Ms guy and well be 
more than happy to assist in re- 
building. We're not going to tol- 
erate Saddam Hussein or his re- 
gime. Fix that, and we’ll 6x your 
electricity’" 

Lieutenant General Charles 
A Homer, who had overall com- 
mand erf thft air rarmpaign, said in 
as interview that a “side benefit” 
was the psychological effect on 
ordinary Iraqi citizens of having 
their lights go out. 

Attacks on Iraqi dl fatalities 
resulted in a similar combination 

of military and civilian effects. 

Airforce sources said the aUie$ 
dropped about 1,200 tons of ex- 
plosives in 518 sorties against 28 
ofl targets. The intent, they said, 
was “the complete cessation of 
refining” without damaging 
most erode ofl production. 

Colonel Warden said the lack 
of refined petroleum deprived 
Iraq’s mfliteiy of nearly u aD mo- 
tive power" by the end of the 
war. He acknowledged it had 
identical effects ou civilian soci- 
ety. 

General Horner said the 
bombing’s restrain l was evi- 
denced by the derision not to 
destroy crude oil production, 
“the fun dament al strength of 
that sodety." Even so, he said, 
(he impact of the war on Iraqi 
civilians was “unifying and cep. 
Lainly saddening.” 

“To say it’s the fault of the 
United States for fighting and 
winning a war, that’s ludicrous," 
he said. “War's the problem. It’s 
not how we fought it or didn’t 
fight it Z think war’s the disas- 
ter." 



The Vxowd Pint 


Kimberley Bergafis, 23, at her home in Fort Recce, Florida, bring comforted by a friend. 

I’m Dying, Guys. Good-Bye.’ 

Infected by Dentist, AIDS Victim Urges Protective Laws 


By Tim Golden 

New York Timer Service 

MIAMI — As Kimberly Bergalis 
lies dying in her bedroom at home, 
her radiance stolen by AIDS, she 
has issued a last, angry demand for 
laws to step health-care workers 
like the dentist who infected her 
from spreading tbe disease. 

“1 have lived to see my hair fall 
out, my body lose over 40 pounds, 
blisters on my sides,” Miss Berga- 
lis, 23. wrote in a letter that she 
addressed — but never sent — to a 
state health investigator. After con- 
sulting with Miss Bergalis and her 
famil y, her attorneys made tbe let- 
ter public. 

“I lived to see white fungus grow 


“Whom do 1 blame? Do 1 blame 
myself? I sure don’t. 1 never used 
Iv drugs, never slept with anyone 
and never had a Mood transfusion. 

“I blame Dr. Acer and every sin- 
gle one of you bastards. Anyone 
who knew Dr. Acer was infected 
and had full-blown AIDS and 
stood by not doing a damn thing 
about it. You are adjust as guilty as 
he was." 

Four months after Miss Bergalis 
graduated from the University of 
Florida in August 1989. she devel- 
oped Pneumocystis carinii pneu- 
monia and was found to have 
AIDS. 

Mi« Bergalis, who says that she 
never had sexual relations or other- 


all over the inside of my mouth, tbe wise knowingly pul herself at risk 
bade of my throat, my gums and for AIDS, is especially bitter about 


now my Kps,” she wrote. “Do you 
know what it looks like? I*d Hke to 
tdl you. It looks like white fur and 
it gives you atrocious breath. Isn’t 
that nice? 


Army Ruse 
On Film 
Stirs Israel 


By Joel Brinkley 

Nc*‘ York Tima Service 

JERUSALEM — The film was 
grainy, the distant, but the 
picture was t e aring nonetheless. 

Two Arabs sauntered up a busy 
alky way in the West Bank. The 
man wore a white khaffeyeh, his 
companion a dress and a full Islam- 
ic vaL 

Casually, they wandered toward 
two Palestinian men lounging be- 
side an automobile. Suddenly the 
“woman" leaped on one of the Pal- 
estinians, dragged him to the 
ground while her partner pulled out 
a gun, whipped off his khaffiyeh 
and started shouting at their cap- 
tive in Hebrew. Then (hey dragged 
him away. 

The surprising thing about tbe 
tape was not that the special under- 
cover army unit — two Israeli sol- 
diers disguised as Arabs — had 
caught another Palestinian suspect. 
No, to most Israelis the shock was 
to see this startling documentary 
about the military's most secret sol- 
diers aired on Israeli television Fri- 
day night — with lire army’s full 

approval. 

7he government and much of the 
public exploded in outrage today, 
saying the army, and Israeli televi- 
sion, had betrayed the nation. 

Rafael Ehan, the former army 
chief of staff who is now agricul- 
ture minister, said he “could not 
understand the stupidity behind 
the decision.” 

Shimon Peres, the Labor Party 
leader, said be was “astonished by 
the report." And all day long, Israel 
television was flooded with calls 
from angry citizens who screamed 
ai operators about public betrayal. 

But the army explained that tbe 
puipose of publicizing the unit’s 
activities was simply to scare the 
Arabs. 

This was a good and important 
message to the Arab population in 
the territories,” Nachman Shai, the 
chief army spokesman, said Sun- 
day. “Now they will be aware of the 
fact that nothing is secured. No one 
who they see around can be imme- 
diately identified as a friend or an 
enemy. They don’t know. That’s 
exactly what we are trying to cre- 
ate, the atmosphere of knowing 
very little or even not knowing at 
all what’s going on around them." 

The undercover units are not 
new; they have been in operation 
far almost three years. But because 

of military censorship, the Israeli 
press had never before reported on 
them. 

But as (he Israeli press noted 
Sunday, perhaps tbe most curious 
aspect about the whole affair was 
that many foreign news organiza- 
tions bad published stories about 
the units’ undercover activities in 
years past 

In the past, the anny always has 
denied tire reports and, in one case, 
the government revoked the press 
credentials of a Reuters correspon- 
dent who had published a detailed 
repeal of the amts’ activities. 

Explaining the army's earlier de- 
nials, a senior officer said simply: 
“We do what we have to do." 


the role played by Florida health 
officials. 

She said the state officials did 
not inform her that her family’s 
former dentist. Dr. David J. Acer, 
had con tinned to practice after be 
was found to haye AIDS. She even- 
tually learned that from a television 
news report in July. 

After Dr. Acer died in Septem- 
ber, Miss Bergalis emerged as a 
symbol for people who advocated 
stronger laws to prevent health- 
care workers who carried the AIDS 
virus from treating patients — al 
least without informing them in ad- 
vance. Four other former patients 
of Dr. Acer's have now been found 
to carry the virus. 

In her letter. Miss Bergalis 
wrote: 

“Can you imagine what it’s Ore 
to realize you’re losing weight in 


your fingers and that your body 
may be using its muscles to try to 
survive? Or do you know what it's 
like to look at yourself in a full- 
length mirror before you shower — 
and you only see a skeleton? Do 
you know what 1 did? I slid to the 
floor and ! cried. Now 1 shower 
with a blanket over the mirror." 

In conclusion, she wrote: “Like I 
said — ah is forgiven by me — 
there's no hard feelings anymore. 
But 1 will never forget" And then: 
“P.S. If laws are not formed to 
provide protection, then my suffer- 
ing and death was in vain. Fra dy- 
ing, guys. Good-bye." 

Dr. James Howell, a senior ad- 
ministrator for the state health de- 
partment in Palm Beach County, 
who was singled out for criticism in 
Miss Bergahs's letter, repeated in 
an interview that although his de- 
partment had been aware of Dr. 
Acer's infection, it had no regula- 
tory power to stop him from prac- 
ticing. 

■ Tdl Patients, 90% Say 

Ninety percent of Americans be- 
lieve that health-care professionals 
should be required to tell thdr pa- 
tients if they are infected with 
AIDS, accenting to a pod. The As- 
sociated Press reported. 

Tbe poll, taken Thursday for the 
July 1 issue of Newsweek, found 
that 65 percent of the 618 adults 
surveyed by telephone said they 
would discontinue all treatment if 
they discovered that their doctor or 
dentist was infected with the AIDS 
virus. The poll's margin of sam- 
pling error was plus or minus five 
percentage points. 


AMERICAN 

TOPICS 

Comnmnicaiion Cap 
Between the Sexes 

"You Just Don't Under- 
stand: Women and Men ra 
Conversation," about tin: sexes 
talking past each other, is No. 1 
on the New York Tunes paper- 
back best-seller list. Its author. 
Deborah Tannen. a George- 
town University linguistics pro- 
fessor, says, TTiere seems to be 
an instant flash of recognition.” 

"People say to me, ‘You must 
have been biding out in my liv- 
ing room.' " 

Ms. Tannen, 45. says boys 
and girls grow up in different 
worlds, even under the same 
roof. Girls at play make sugges- 
tions; boys give orders. Girls 
and women talk face to face; 
boys and men sit at an angle. 
Men often find a woman’s di- 
rect gaze flirtatious and a man's 
direct gaze challenging. 

Ms. Tannen says the two 
questions she hears most fre- 
quently are, from men, “Why 
do women nag?" and from 
women, “Why won’t men ask 
directions?" 

Women nag. she says, be- 
cause men ignore requests the 
first time to show their indepen- 
dence. To show this same inde- 
pendence. they resist asking di- 
rections. 

In cocktail party conversa- 
tion. men give information 
while women seek to establish 
rapport. 

At home, men often retreat to 
the newspaper or television set 
while women want to talk. For a 
man. home is where he is free to 
remain silent For a woman, 
home is where she can talk 
without being judged. 

Ms. Tannen’ s first marriage 
ended in divorce. Her second 
husband, Michael Macovski. 
teaches English at Fordham 
University. Fortunately, she 
says, “he's a talker.” 

Short Takes 

With more women working, 
telephone solicitors are having 
a harder time finding anybody 
at home during tbe day and are 
calling people on weekends, or 
even at work, often to the irrita- 


tion of those at the receiving 
end. 

More people are screening 
their calls. Research organiza- 
tions say about 32 million U.S. 
households have answering ma- 
chines, an increase of 52 per- 
cent since 1988. More than 28 
percent of all households had 
unlisted numbers in 1990, up 
from 22 percent in 1984. Auto- 
matic dialers, erf course, get 
through whether the number is 
listed or not; California and 
Florida have outlawed intra- 
state calls by auto-dialers. 

Book pubfisbers call unsolic- 
ited material — outlines, sam- 
ple chapters and entire manu- 
scripts — the slush pile. Some 
have found best-selling gems in 
all that slag, like Tom Clancy's 
“The Hunt Tor Red October" 
and Judith Guest's “Ordinary 
People.” Others say it is a waste 
of time to sift through the stuff. 
“It's just not economic to look 
through the slush pile." says 
Thomas J. McCormack, chair- 
man of Sl Marlin’s Press. But 
his company spends more than 
550,000 a year to read more 
than 4.000 slush items. 

Not everybody eats the same 
amount, and more restaurants 
are offering half portions for 
slightly more than half price, 
Tbe Washington Post Magazine 
reports. This is not just for peo- 
ple who aren't very hungry but 
for those who can't choose be- 
tween two dishes and decide to 
have them both. 

About People 

John H. Sununu, the White 
House chier of staff, haring 
been criticized for flying on per- 
sonal errands at taxpayers' ex- 
pense. has also come under lire 
recently for riding in a ebauf- 
feured White House limousine 
to a stamp auction in New 
York. Jay Lena, the talk-show 
host, noted that President 
George Bush, after suffering an 
irregular heartbeat seven weeks 
ago. has resumed jogging. “He 
has to," the comic said. “Sun- 
unu look the car.” 

The fight promoter Don 
King, asked why he fell so 
strongly about promoting Latin 
American boxers, replied: 
“There is a strong bond be- 
tween us. I am one of them and 
they are one of me.” 

Arthur Higbee 


Record U.S. Heroin Haul 


New York Tima Service 

NEW YORK — Federal agents 
in San Francisco have announced 
the biggest seizure of heroin in U.S. 
history. 


month. But they kept the discovery 
secret until Friday when they ar- 
rested four Asians suspected of in- 
volvement in the smuggling. 

The previous record for a angle 


U.S. Customs agents discovered' shipment was 820 pounds found by 
the record shipment of heroin, agents in New York City in 1989 
nearly 1,200 pounds (540 kilo- packed in rubber lawn mower 
grams) from Burma and Thailand, wheels in .dozens of boxes inside a 
hidden in a cargo container late last maritime cargo container. . 


This summei; an end to the myth 
that a luxurious hotel is an extravagance. 



Enjoy North America this summer from only $109 per couple! 

There has never been a better tune to travel on business or pleasure. Now through September S, 1991, 
you can enjoy nine of North America's most spectacular destinations along with Inter-Continental 
Hotels' elegant accommodation, exquisite restaurants and impeccable service. We call it our Summer 
Spectacular. And so will you because it offers you more for less. Every day of the week! 


• Luxurious guest room for two 

• Full American Breakfast for two daily 

• Complimentary welcome gift 


1 Daily English language newspaper 
1 Welcome City Pack with maps, tour guide and more 
1 All taxes and service charges included 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

MONTREAL, CANADA 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

ftrum Hotel Chicago $109 

Hotel Inter-Continental Chicago $199 

Hotel Inter-Continental Montreal $179 tvd 

The Marie Hopkins IrrterCcritinental $389 

MAUL HAW AD 

Maui Intep-Crintinental Resort $189 

NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 

TORONTO. CANADA 

Hold biter-Continental New Orleans S119 

Hotel inter-Continental Toronto $179 *an» 

MIAMI, FLORIDA 

NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

WASHINGTON, DC 

Hold IntEr-Cantinental Miami $129 

Hotel Inter-Continental New York $199 

The Willard Inter-Continental $199 


For reservations, contact your travel agent Or call in France 05 90 85 55, in Germany 0130 3955, 
in Italy 1678 72070, in Spain 900 99 4420, in U.K. 0345 581444. 
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. Summer Spectacular rates are also available at Inter-Continental Hotels in Latin America and Pacific/Asia, 

" Per nuqite, per night. Single nr double occupancy. Bafcd oh aiuitobility and odwnce rrxnvlknis. A child under Ihc age of 14 irltcn tvann/ing 

fame mm tK ftnrnis, stays for free. 
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Kurds Differ on Status of Pact 


The Associated Pros 


SARD AW, Iraq— The Kurdish 
leader Massaud. fiazzazd said Sun- 
day thal he had reached agreement 
with Baghdad on a pact to bring 
elections to the northern Kurdish 
region in three months and to Iraq 
as a whole in six months to a year. 


troops who crushed a Kurdish up- an diplomats and administration 
rising after the Golf war. officials said. 

“As far as Pm concerned, the British and French officials have 
agreement is completed,” Mr. Bar- pressed the Bush administration to 
rani said in an interview at his contribute forces to a multinational 
headquarters, about 37Q kilometers brigade that could quickly respond 


But Jalal Talabam, leader of 
Iraq’s second-largest Kurdish 
group, after Mr. Barzanfs. said no 
such autonomy agreement bad 
been struct. It was unclear whether 
the conflicting statements meant 
that the Kurdish leaders 
with each other or with 


Mr. Barzam said that the agree- 
ment would also divide up revenues 
from the important oil-producing 
dty of Kirkuk, long claimed by Lbe 
Kurds but now occupied by Iraqi 


(230 miles) northeast of Baghdad. 

But Mr. Talabam said Sunday in 
an interview in the town of Zakho, 
T don’t think there is any agree- 
ment" He refused to comment fur- 
ther. 

■ Plan for Standby Force 

Eric Schmitt of The New York 
Times reported earlier from Wash- 
ington : 

The United States and its Euro- 
pean allies plan to leave a 5,000- 
member contingency force in 
southeastern Turkey to protect the 
Kurds once coalition forces with- 
draw from northern Iraq, Europe- 


to any possible retribution against 
Kurds by Mr. Hussein. 

About 6J00 allied troops, in- 
cluding 1,975 Americans, remain in 
northern Iraq, but the last of these 
troops are expected to leave in mid- 
July, a Pentagon official said. 

Under the proposed plan, which 
is being developed by the U.S. Eu- 
ropean Co mm and in Stuttgart, in 
conjunction with British, French, 
Turkish and other allies, ground 
forces would be based in Sflopi, 
Turkey, near the Iraqi border. Ital- 
ian and Spanish forces might also 
take part, U.S. officials 


Isaac Wolfson, Philanthropist, Dies 


By Eric Face 

New York Tuna Service 

Sir Isaac Wolf son, 93, a British 
business leader and philanthropist, 
died on Thursday at his house in 
RebovoL, Israel, his main residence 
in recent years. He had been a long- 
time resident of London. 


De Klerk Son 
Sets Wedding 


Rouen 

JOHANNESBURG —The 
son of President Frederik W. 
de Klerk of South Africa and 
his mixed-race girlfriend. Eri- 
ca Adams, have set the date 
for their marriage. South Afri- 
can newspapers reported Sun- 
day. 

Mr. de Klerk’s office said in 
a statement that the president 
was “surprised” by reports in 
several newspapers that WD- 
lem 6e Klerk and Miss Adams 
would be married at a tradi- 
tional ceremony in Cape Town 
in December. 

“My wife and I were not at 
all Informed about these 
fads,” he said, according to 
the statement. “We are sur- 


prised because we are in regu- 
lar con 


- contact with oar son.' 


He died in bds sleep, family mem- 
bers said. 

Sir Isaac, (he Glasgow-born son 
of a cabinetmaker who had fled 
Russia, was praised by a British 
prime minister, Harold Mac millan, 
for his “princely generosity” as a 
philanthropist. He was made a bar- 
onet in 1962. 

A short muscular man, he once 
observed in his Glasgow accent: “I 
am no legend or anything like that 
I worked with all my fingers. That’s 
my secret." 

He built his chief company. 
Great Universal Stores, into wfaa( 
was sad to be tire largest mail- 
order concern in Europe. 

In the 1960s, it also operated 
about 2300 stores in Britain deal- 
ing in men’s, women's and chil- 
dren’s clothing and numerous other 
items — many of which it manufac- 
tured itself. 

Sir Isaac also was one of Brit- 
ain's largest charitable donors. In 
19SS he set up the Wolf son Foun- 
dation, with its chief goals of fur- 
thering activities for young people 
and health education in the Com- 
monwealth. 


Malcolm Frager, 56, 
Classical Pianist 
NEW YORK (NYT) — Mal- 
colm Frager. 56, an American pia- 
nist whose music-making and life- 
style steered a career path 


somewhat outside the ordinary in 
the music world, died Thursday at 
the Berkshire Medical Center in 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. Mr. 
Frager’s family declined to give the 
cause of death, but he was reported 
to have been 01 for about a year. 

Mr. Frager deliberately stayed 
away from a large body of contem- 
porary music. He recorded, less fre- 
quently than others, and was 
known mainly for his deep interest 
in Beethoven and Mozart and as a 
champion of the two Weber Piano 
Concertos. 

He also was a student of old 
musical manuscripts and a forager 
for Schumann and Tchaikov- 
sky were two of Iris favorites, and 
he was also instrumental in the re- 
trieval of a huge body of Mozart 
and Beethoven manuscripts that 
were removed from Germany dur- 
ing World War II and stored in 
Krakow, Poland. 

■ Other Deaths: 

• Archbishop Jufijooas Stepouni- 
rius of Lithuania, 79, who was ar- 
rested by Soviet authorities in 1961 
and sent into internal exile for 27 
years. Tuesday in the Lithuanian 
capital of VQmus. 

Antonio Jacinto, 67, poet, writer 
and cofounder of Angola's ruling 
People’s Movement for the Libera- 
tion of Angola, or MFLA, in Lis- 
bon on Sunday. 



Toco SrUnKctm-’Radea 

Albanians cheering Secretary of State James Baker during his speech in Tirana's main square. 


Baker to Tirana: 'Freedom Works’ 


New York Tima Service 

TIRANA, Albania — An estimated 300,000 
Albanians chanting “USA.! USA!" jammed 
into the main square of Tirana to hear Secretary of 
State James A. Baker 3d tell them that “freedom 
works” and to urge them to move forward toward 


It was the first visit ever of a senior U JS. official 
to Albania, which in March became the last coun- 
try in Eastern Europe to begin instituting demo- 
cratic change. The Al banians, who for four de- 
cades were virtually isolated from the outside 
world, swarmed over Mr. Baker's motorcade: 

A sea of Albanians greeted him as he drove into 
town for his one-day visit Saturday. Hands 
readied out from every direction to touch him or to 
pound on the windows of his car. People kissed the 
hood and windows, they showered the car with 
flower petals, and one man threw himself in front 


of the limousine and kissed the rood —anything to 
make a link with the representative of the United 
States. 

Through a translator, Mr. Baker told the Albani- 
ans: “On b ehalf of President Bosh and the Ameri- 
can people, I come here today to say to you: 
Freedom works. At last, you are free to think your 
own thoughts. At last, you are Tree to speak your 
own mind. At last, you are free to choose your own 
leaders. Albanians have chosen to join the compa- 
ny of free men and women everywhere.” 

The normally reserved secretary of state just 
shook his head afterward and said of the crowds. 
“I have been in politics now for 14 years, and l 
don’t ever remember seeing something like that.” 

He brought a token aid package, consisting of S6 
million in powdered milk, medical equipment and 
medicine. It is the first U.S. aid Albania has ever 
received. 


CRESSON: An Apolitical Spouse 


his 


(Coatixned ton page 1) 

foreign trade has long N*n 
field. 

ACECO, founded in 197" hv 
then-Prime Minister 
Barre, is a private agency That han- 
dles countertrade — notably barter 
and debt equity swaps - bctweov 
richer and poorer trading partners, 
with special emphasis these days in 
Eastern Europe. Cresson «ouM 
rather talk about ACECO than 
about Iris private life. 

Edith Cresson, 10 years younger 
and a good deal more outspoken 
than her husband, has been called a 
Japan-basher for her vivid cnti- 

dsms of Japanese protectionism. 

As an expert in foreign trad e with 
to ng connections with the French 
automotive industry, Mr. Cresson 
defends his wiTe’s views, which he 
says have unjustly been called Nip- 
pophobic 

“When you negotiate with some- 
one you don’t sav ar the start wbar 
you intend to give or not give. In 
negotiating there is always a give 
and lake and the Japanese would 
have no respect for someone who 


you 


Sunday is better still. Not k» slop 
over the weekend is cihattttutfr d 


gives and takes nothing in return. 
The J 


; Japanese are the top protec- 
tionists in the automotive industry. 
They have to be treated as they 
should be. without giving in to 
them completely. They are good at 
what they do but business is busi- 
ness.” 


He also thinks there has been too 
much heat over his wife's alleged 
four-year-old comment on the viril- 
ity of British men. “When the En- 
glish call us frog-eaters we don’t 
take offense. There is do sense in 
dramatizing it, it should be taken 
with humor. If not. where are we 
headed?” 


As for English women, he says he 
was charmed by Margaret Thatch- 
er. "Completely charmed. I found 
her almost warm. Mr. Thatcher is 


something eke.” A pause and then 
a laugh- “I am like him, legally at 


least I am die husband, 1 belong to 
the club of consorts.” 
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YUGOSLAVIA: Tensions as Secession Nears for Croatia and Slovenia 


(Costimed from page 1) 
civilization. It was a millennium of 
Rome vs. Byzantium. 

Croats and the Serbs harbor 
memories of a golden age that in 
fact hardly ever existed. Passionate 
national identities were forged in 
spite of — or rather because of — 
occupiers who stayed on for hun- 
dreds of years. 

Croats are Roman Catholic and 
their alphabet is Roman. Their 
kingdom flourished m the 11th cen- 
tury, but they spent the next 800 
years under the thumb of the Aus- 
trian Empire. Serbs are Eastern Or- 
thodox and their alphabet is Cyril- 
lic. Their kingdom flourished in the 


14th century, but they spent more 
than 400 years under the Ottoman 
Turks. 

Fred Singleton, the late British 
scholar, said there was a tragic rele- 
vance for Yugoslavia in the cynic’s 
definition of a Balkan nation as “a 
group of people uzuted by a com- 
mon error as to their origins and a 


the newspapers, it is almost normal 
in Yugoslavia to link the adjectives 
“genocidaT with Croatia and “heg- 
emonic” with Serbia. Against that 
“normal” backdrop, then, the news 
out or Yugoslavia is more than a bit 
unnerving. 

To poll ethnic politics down to 
earth, consider the confused 

I f *#■ .• * “-n • • 


Nationalism makes Croats re- 
name streets after obscure histori- 


cal figures. It makes Serbs repaint 
rriltic. II 


_ wtuaije- ^spirijs ‘bone-chilling exaggeration 

common dislike of then neigh- aboiits oFtiris^hitift viflage called r kWo^g political leaders, who freely 


Roman-lettered signs in Cyrilli 
makes the governments of Serbia 
and Croatia import automatic 
weapons and hand them out to ci- 
vilians, sparks shoot-outs and in- 


Edith Cresson’s first stab at poli- 
tics was in 1973 when she ran for 
the post of mayor of ChftteUerault 
in the Vienne department (she was 
elected in 1983 and still holds the 
job). Mr. Cresson is deputy mayor 
of Saint-Syhrain cP Anjou, 120 kilo- 
meters (73 mules) from Chftldler- 
ault, and has no wish to be mayor. 
Saini-Sylvain, with a population of 
4,000, is a fraction of the size of 
CMtelkrauli and is the sue erf the 
Cressons’ weekend heme, bought 
by Mr. Cresson’s father just before 
World War II because he was cer- 
tain the Germans would never 
come that far west. 


worries me bul l don't know what 
k> do about il" 

Mr. Cresson feels protective but 
savs his wife withstands pressure, 
“li’s been 10 year* since she w ts 
named minister oT agriculture, 
which was a real baptism bv fire. 
She was physically attacked by 
farmers ami not even because of 
her policies because she had just 
been named to the post. One can- 
not say she is armored because one 
never is. but after that one has a 
certain resistance and a way of tak- 
ing a distance that one ought not 
otherwise have." 

in 1981. farmers also cut down a 
palm tree on the Cresson property 
(the Gulf Stream warms that part 
of the Loire). Last year they cut 
down some conifers with a chain 
saw. Presumably there arc enough 
trees left to Last out the prime min- 
istership. 

"Happily yes,” Mr. Cresson 
says. 

Mrs. Cresson always wears a 
necklace that spells out Edith — a 
key chain actually, mounted as a 
necklace — that her husband 
bought her years ago. “It’s the sec- 
ond one, she lost the first," he says. 
President Franks Mitterrand has 
called her his little soldier — in 
military terms she would probaNy 
be the point man, her husband 
thinks, and the prime minister has 
herself said that the prime minis- 
ter's job is to absorb blown aimed at 
the president. 

What then is the prime minister’s 
husband’s job? “He is there to 
make the blows bearable." Jacques 
Cresson said. 


KOREA: The North’s Isolation 


bon.” 

The butchery of World War II, 
however, transformed centuries of 
common dislike into blood hatred. 
Of the 1.7 million Yugoslavs killed 
between 1941 and 1945, an estimat- 
ed million died in ethnic fighting, 
much of it Croat against Sen). 

Watching television and reading 


Kijevo. population 1300. The 
tots of Kijevo a 


INTERNATIONAL RECRUITMENT 


unicef 



United Nations Children's Fund 


The United Nations Children's Fund, with Headquarters in New 
York and offices throughout the world, seeks qualified candidates 
for the foftowing positions: 


SENIOR INTERNAL AUDITOR, P-5 
New York/Regional Office Location 

Responsibilities include reviewing financial transactions to deter- 
mine compliance with established regulations, rules, policies, and 
procedures; appraising operational efficiency and economical 
utilization of financial, physical and human resources in 
programmes and programme activities. Frequent travel will be 
required outside New York/Regional Office. Advanced university 
degree in accounting business administration, economics or 
equivalent work experience. 70+ years progressive experience in 
financial operational and management auditing, preferably in 
both commercial and non-profit organizations. Knowledge of 
modern audit and EDP. Fluent FngbsrHcnowledge of French and 
Spanish highly desirable. 

Please quote re f erence VN-9Q-217. 


SENIOR PROJECT OFFICER, L-5 
New York 

ramming support at 


Responsible for providing technical and | 
global, regional and selected country leveTs for Child Survival 
(Universal Child Immunization, Acute Respiratory Infection Con- 
trol and Control of Diarrhoea! Diseases) programmes. This 
indudes planning, costing, cold chain and logistics development, 
training, monitoring and evaluation issues. Advanced university 
degree with specialized training in health planning, management 
ana education, and epidemiology. 10+ years experience at 
national and international levels in planning, programming, imple- 
mentation, management and evaluation of health programmes. 
Experience with immunization and other Child Survival 


H rammes. Knowledge of medical and tech nicaVlogistical issues 
«L “ 


Fluent English-fluent French or Spanish desirable. 
Please quote reference VN-91-176. 


CHIEF, PRIVATE SECTOR 
FUNDRAISING, L-5 
Greeting Card Operation, New York 


Responsible for managing, directing and coordinating the private 
sector fundraising activities. To increase moral and material 
support for UNICEF general resources by providing support 
services, materials and the sharing of experiences and methods 
with Nationaj Committees and Field Offices engaged in private 
sector fundraising. University degree or equivalent in humanities, 
social sciences or business administration. Knowledge of direct 
mail and mass appeal fundraising, including familiarity with latest 
technologies. 1Q+ years experience in fundraising or social mar- 
keting, with management experience at the International level 
Fluent English with working knowledge of French or Spanish. 

Please quote reference VN-91-083. 


UNICEF, as part of the United Nations common system, offers 
competitive international salaries, benefits and allowances. Cross 
emolument in the US S 72. 500-S77.000 range. 

Send detailed resume, in English, quoting , 


riate reference 


number to Mr. Juan Meza, Sr. Recruitment* amFstaff Develop- 
ment Officer, UNICEF, 3 UN Plaza (H-5F), New York, NY 
10017, USA FAX (212) 326-7536 

Qualified women arc encouraged to apply. Applications for these 
[xasiiinn* must lie received by 5 July, 1991.Acknoivledgenwniwai 
only lx* sent 10 short-listed candidate* under serious consideration. 
UNJCFF is a smoko-free environment. 


A chairman of a private UJL investment company seeks 
applications for the position of personal as si stant com ac- 
countant with knowledge of office machines. 

Applicant should include CV, photograph and testimonials. 


Reply to: Box 627, 
International Herald Tribune, 


63 Long Acre, London, 
2E, Unit 


WC2E, United Kingdom. 


EXECUTIVES AVAILABLE 


INTERNATIONAL SALES A MARKETING MANAGER 

Moan Notional (44) with over 10 years m tematiooii experience in Europe, Afnca 
ana Far East in High Tech Sales, Marketing and Export Consutlancy for American 
and European companies seeks a chdtcngng and responsible position with 
company- Strong conronoai Background, Engfish, Dutch, French, 


/. Strong 

Germcn, WHEng to travel and relocate. 


:D. 372, LHX, 181 aw 


Pham 


to: 


92521 NeuSy Cedes - France. * 


AR- 


L’Agonco Nattonale Pour l’Emploi 

AGENCE SPECIALISE DES INGeNlEURS ET CADRES 

12. Rue Batch*, 75426 Fm CSJEX 09. TeL : 42.85.44-40 port* 347 


Dl PUBLIC RELA- 
TTOU# - F. 31 BA In political setsnee 
and Russian, bt- cultural French and 
American - representation and martet- 
ing of Fre nch and American companies 
r URS S. Ott ers he r competences and 
dynamism to promote or develop your 
busftass interests. 


MTERNATIOIIAL SALES AND MAR- 
KETING MANAGER - profit maker with 
extensive experience in Western East Eu- 
ropean and African operations - able to 
manage positively targe sales network m 


mtl HAfucrraao and sales 

■AMACHER, Industrial background 
and proven track records - setting 
equipment, computer based systems, 
working with scterrtHating contractual 
agreement, willing to travel overseas, 
available tor a term assignment 
■U1MM.56 MANAGEMENT - 44 - 
Frenchman fluent English, Spanish eco- 
nomics arid accounting graduate 16 
years experience finance audit control- 
let in London and Parts seeks responsi- 
ble position finance inti, tracflng free to 
travel rapkfiy available. 


to develop or launch their business "(Sec 
lion BCO/JV). 

A MGH TECH INDUSTRIAL DE5KM- 

ER the difference. Fluent English 12 
years experience In high tech products R 
and D and management ol design tachnoJ- 
ogy. packaging of projects 5 years of cad 
will study proposals in Parts and near sub- 
urb. (Section BCO/JV} 

MJUUGMG SECRETARY 25 - male 
perfectly trilingual French, English Italian 

5 years exp i n pub ic * relations and mar- 
king - good organizer dynamic . versatile 
creative and efficient seeks 'responsible 
position with possibility to advance carreer 
and opportunities to work closely with ch- 
ants ■ available tor working abroad (Sec 
bon BGO/vj) 


Mature, flmrifal* SWISS LADY 

(entirely Americanized) 

Experienced 
Executive Secretary/ 
Private Secretary 

Zurich-based, free la travel, a looking 
for NEW CHAUINGE in rntoritutign- 
d surroundrigs, being able to use her 
languages: English. French, some 
Spanish, German mother longue. Also 
v«l travel agent experience. 

Box D.373, HT, 

181 Ave. C3iari*»-de~Gaul1e r 
92521 Nwtty Cedes, Franc*. 
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So did nearly half a million 
well -educated, influential and 
successful readers. 


Shouldn't you too 
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in die 
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ijevo are Croats. But. 
unhappily for them, the village sits 
inside the recently proclaimed Ser- 
bian Autonomous Region of Kra- 
j riia . a strip of land 145 kilometers 
(90 miles) long and 30 kilometers 
wide inside Croatia. 

This pan of Yugoslavia was his- 
torically a frontier zone between 
Austria’s Hapsbarg Empire and 
the Ottoman Turks. For more than 
300 years — since the Hapsburgs 
installed them to resist Turkish 
pressures from the south — milita- 
rized Serbs have been part of Cro- 
atia, yet separate from it 

During his three and a half de- 
cades of rule, Josip Braz. better 
known as Marshal Tito, smothered 
Yugoslavia’s nationalist conflicts 
without resolving them. Tito de- 
nied this country the postwar heal- 
ing process that allowed West Eu- 
ropean countries to come to grips 
with ihdr past- 

“The Communists did not give 
normal development of human 
rights or national rights," said 
Zdravko Mrsic, Croatia's minis ter 
Tor economic restructuring, in Za- 
greb, the capital. “Titoism was like 
a drug, like morphine.” 

In Belgrade, a Serbian journalist, 
Stojan Cerovjc, explained that liv- 
ing under communism “left people 
without internal controls over their 
behavior." “The control was im- 
posed by police," he added- “That 
lack of personal responsibility may 
be the biggest problem in Yugosla- 
via." 

As Croats and Serbs straggle to 
explain the looming breakup of 
their country, an explanatory meta- 
phor that leaps to mind is of ethnic 
nations — and their leaders — be- 
having like hormone-crazed ado- 
lescents. 


(Gopdonedtoauwiel) 


use qayords “civil war." 

In tact, as one might expect of 
adolescents, there has been a good 
deal more bluff and bluster than 
fighting. So far this year, despite a 
steady infusion of automatic weap- 
ons and the construction of scores 
of roadblocks, despite almost 
nightly gunfire ana explosions 
across much of Krajina, the total of 
dead is 22. 

Of all the countries in posi-Cora- 
munist Eastern Europe, Western 
analysts say, Yugoslavia is in by Tar 
the best position to retool its rela- 
tively decentralized economy to the 
free market. Its foreign debt is un- 
der control It is richer than most 
countries of Eastern Europe. The 
average yearly income in Poland is 
$1,685. Here it is 13,222. 

But since democratic elections 
swept through Yugoslavia’s six re- 
publics last year, economic change 
has stalled. 

Foreign tourists and foreign in- 
vestment have been scared away. 
Unemployment is pushing 20 per- 
cent In both Croatia and Senna, 
analysts say the economy is in a 
free fall, with most state-owned 
companies unable to pay salaries. 

Wildcat strikes in key industries 
occur every week. In Belgrade, the 
embassies of Canada and Australia 
report that inquiries about resi- 
dence visas — from both Serbs and 
Croats — are at an all-time high. 

■ EC Wains 2 Republics 
The 12 European Community 
nations agreed during a meeting of 
foreign ministers Sunday not to 
recognize declarations of indepen- 
dence by Croatia or Slovenia and 
to freeze contacts with their lead- 
ers. Reuters reported from Luxem- 
bourg. 


Union and. other countries do well 
in the interests of their people,” 
, “If there art 


said Mr. Kim, adding, “it mere are 
conn tries on the brink of a cliff, 
they are the United States and Ja- 
pan.” 

Some recent shifts in North Ko- 
rea’s diplomatic positions have led 
to speculation abroad about a new 
flexibility in foreign, if not domes- 


North Korea was given credit by 
these sources for at least facing 
reality in its shift to daim an equal 
rede. 

But Kim Yona Sun bad a differ- 
ent version. HcdcmcdlbatMr. Li’s 
visit was a factor in the UN deci- 
sion, saving instead that the deci- 
sion had been made after high-level 
“consultative meetings" convened 
by the party Gist secretary, Kira 


AivnkWMti HI IVIV1AU, U UVI MUU4VO - * _ _ I ■ 

tic, policy. For example. North Ko- ^ng «.*e sot and heir apparent 
rea nas made overtures to its erst- °* Kun n Sung ‘ 


while enemy Japan. 

But the country’s two 
policy officials, Kim Yoog Sun. tne 
party secretary, and bis govern- 
mental counterpart, Kim Yoog 
Nam, the foreign minister, made it 
dear in interviews that fundamen- 
tal changes were not afoot. 

Perhaps the most dramatic shift 
was the seemingly sudden decision 
last moath to apply for United Na- 
tions membership in tandem with 
South Korea after decades of oppo- 
sition to dual membership. Both 
officials described this as a tempo- 
rary expedient forced by circum- 
stances — notably the prospect 
that South Korea otherwise would 
be seated alone. 

The basic policy of seeking a 
single UN seat for a unified Korea 
has merely been deferred, not 
abandoned, the officials said. 

U.S. and third-country diplo- 
mats quoted Chinese officials as 
saying that Pyongyang’s switch had 
been precipitated by the visit here 
eariylast month of Prime Minister 
Li Peng. China has long beat a 
major North Korean ally but has 
been building unofficial economic 
ties with SeouL 

The prime minister was reported 
to have notified North Korea that 
China would not veto South Ko- 
rea's UN membership, which virtu- 
ally guarantees Seoul’s admission. 


The international affairs official 
confirmed reports abroad that the 
younger Mr. Kira, who is referred 
to here as the “Dear Leader," is 
taking a major foreign-policy rok. 
Kim Yong Sun said that as diplo- 
matic policy chief of the ruling par- 
ty, he receives “frequent guidance 
and instructions” from the Dear 
Leader in person and by phone. 

The younger Mr. Kim is a myste- 
rious figure who rarely meets for- 
eigners and does not give inter- 
views, even more mysterious and 
remote than his father who, con- 
trary to reports in the West of heart 
trouble, seems in robust health. 

Officials said Kim Jong II 49. 
has already taken over much of the 
day-to-day administration of the 
government, although his work ap- 
pears to be principally behind the 
scenes, out of the Limelight, which 
his father dominates. 


TTiis suggests that initiallv, at 
least, the nans of state and partv 
control win be passed without 
much difficulty. 


Since its founding, North Korea 
has pursued a brand of commu- 
nism that veers away from ortho- 
dox Marxism and is based on what 
tt rails JuAe. generally translated 
as self-reliance" and centered on 
the theories and teachings of Kim 
It Sung, 
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t Brass horn 
5 Busy terminal 
io Pub dnnks 
14 Armadillo 
is Gay — 
is Posted 
17 Ot lasting vaiue 

19 An Asian 

20 Lengthwise 

21 Demote 

23 ‘ — - the 
ramparts . . 

24 Calls that 
delight 
performers 


25 Close tnenil 
27 1st.: I 

Ireland 

31 Unit o! 
acceleration 

32 Author ol ’ Tne 
Morning Watch 

34 Kind Ot door 
36 Corolla parts 
40 Doyle’S ‘The 
Adventure ot 


>1! 


43 Keep one’s — 
the ground 

44 Pay attention to 

45 Duck, in 
Dusseldorf 


Solution to Friday’s Puzzle 


46 Cense, e g 

48 Changed the 
color 

so Actor Ameche 

si Quiets 

55 Waistband (or 
Cio-Cio-San 

57 Theodolite 

58 Oppressive 
wind 

62 Sounded a bell 

63 Kind ot room 

65 Cape fox 

66 Of pitch 

6 7 Greg Norman's 
game 

68 Quitclaim 

68 Incline 

to Greek letters 


9 Smggler s 

activity 

10 Sextant's 

predecessor 

11 Hungarian 

composer 
Franz 

12 Related 
maternally 

is Pens 
ta Syllabic unit 
22 Burn with steam 

2® de foie 

gras 

26 Turkish official 
28Hwy 

29 Bishop lead-in 
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DOWN 


1 Domesticate 

2 "Once a 

midnight.. "■ 
Poe 

3 Ammo belt 

4 As — 
(usually) 

s House or slock 
preceder 

6 Suspend 

7 Creative work 

8 Aptly named 
author 


30 Stark follower 
33 Alienated 

35 N. Simon 

product 

37 Ratlike animal 

38 Word in division 

39 .Yemeni seaport 

4i ’Dead — 
Society.' 1989 


film 

42 Before, to the 
Bard 

47 Paine. Jefferson 
etai 



© New York 7~un«. edhed by 


49 New ■ — . m 
Richmond. 
NYC 


51 Pn 2 ed violin, lor 
short 

52 Remove 
completely 

43 du ventre 


S4 Bar equipment 
56 Comic Victor 
from Denmark 

58 Thin cookie 

59 Inactive 


9o Cnrbunaied 

drink 

St Switch • 
positions 
64 Trosi less tins 


/ 
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lale and they tike to have some time 
alone. 
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have tir have some private 
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Portland 


Sacramento Long Beacb 


Oklahoma City ubwpKrquc 


San Francisco Angeles San Diego 


San Jose 


Phoenix/Scoctsdale 


San Antonio 


Dallas/Fort Worth 


Houston 


Sl Louis 


New Orleans 


Buffalo 


Columbus Pittsburgh 


Chicago 


Memphis Indianapolis 


Charlotte 


Nashville 


Philadelphia 


Baltimore 




And over 160 other US. cities 


Washington. D.C. Raldgh/Durham 

Jacksonville ... . 


American to America 


V 


Starling July 1 . American .Airlines 
announces mi >iv Hijahis u > m< >rc l .S. cities 
than am < >lht r airline. 


Only one airline is big enough to give you all of America. And 
that’s American Airlines, America’s largest airline. 

Over 200 Non-stop Flights Weekly to America. 

Today, you can fly American Airlines to the U.S. from 12 major 
European cities. Including London, Paris, Frankfurt, Brussels, 
Madrid, Milan, Stockholm, and Zurich. 

And now American is about to expand its International 
Flagship Service* even further. 

Starting July 2, American will introduce expanded service 
from London's Heathrow and Gatwick airports non-stop daily 
to New York, Newark, Chicago, Boston. Miami, and Dallas/Fort 
Worth. Followed July 21 with Los Angeles. 

By mid-summer, American will offer more daily non-stop 
flights from Europe to the U.S. than any other airline. 

And American’s service doesn’t stop at its UJS. gateway 
cities. 

Fly American to Over 250 Cities. 

Without changing airlines, you can fly American to over 250 
connecting cities in the U.S., Canada, Mexico, the Caribbean, 
and Central and South America'. 

■Some cities served by American Eagle* AmerfcanH Region*! Airline Associate. 

-Available on aU aircraft. Summer 1991. 


No other airline knows the Americas better than American. 
No other airline offers you more. 

American Service Starts from the Ground Up. 

Our warm, friendly service and dedicated attention to detail 
begin the moment you make reservations. 

We can reserve your seats up to 11 months in advance. And 
30 days before departure, we can issue boarding passes for 
your round trip - and all your connecting flights on American. 

The Tradition of Excellence Continues at 40,000 Feet. 

Once on board, in First and Business Class, you can relax in 
our luxurious leather and sheepskin seats. 

Flying First Class, you can also enjoy your own personal 
video" with a wide choice of films. 

Award-winning Food and Wine Service. 

In First and Business Class, you have a choice of classic 
European and American cuisine - including a special dish 
created in the tradition of your destination. 

And American's wine cellar offers precious selections from 
the House of Rothschild and other premium vintners. 

Call for Reservations. . 

Fly American to America. For reservations, call your Travel 
Agent or local American Airlines office. 


Fly American’s New Expanded Service 
from 12 European Cities to the U.S. 


From 

To 

Service 

Effective 

Loudon 

Boston 

2 July 


Chicago 

Current 


Dallas/Fort Worth 

Current 


Los Angeles 

21 July 


Miami 

Current 


Newark, NJ 

2 July 


New York (JFK) 

2 July 

Manchester 

Chicago 

Current 


New York (JFK) 

2 July 

Glasgow 

Chicago 

Current 

Paris 

Chicago 

Current 


Dallas/Fort Worth 

Current 


New York (JFK) 

Current 


Raleigh /Durham 

Current 

Frankfurt 

Chicago 

Current 


Dallas/Fort Worth 

Current 

Munich 

Chicago 

Current* 

Dflsseldorf” 

Chicago 

Current' 

Brussels 

Chicago 

Current 


New York (JFK) 

Current* 

Zurich 

Chicago 

Current 


New York (JFK). 

Current 

Madrid 

Dai las /Fort Worth 

Current 


Miami 

Current 

Milan 

Chicago 

Current 

Stockholm 

Chicago 

Current 


ALL FLIGHTS ARE DAILY. EXCEPT WHERE NOTED. SCHEDULES SUBJECT Tl> CHANGE 
WITHOUT NOTICE. "S TIMES PER WEEK. "SERVICE OPERATED IN CONJUNCTION WITH 
LUFTHANSA GERMAN AIRLINES 


AmericanAirlines 

Something special in the air. ® 
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A Good Soviet Blueprint 


First there was Abel Aganbegyan. Next 
Leonid Abalkin. Then, in quick succession. 
Nikolai Petrakov, Stanislav ShaiaJin. and 
Grigori Yavlinsky. In six years. Mikhail 
Gorbachev has used, then rqected. one eco- 
nomic adviser after another, making hint 
look fickle. But a closer look reveals a 
deeper truth. The progression of advisers 
represents a breathtaking evolution in eco- 
nomic sophistication. In 1987. Mr. .Aganbe- 
gyan could express little more than a form- 
less recognition that centralized planning 
had to give way to markets. Last week. Mr. 
Yavlinsky presented Mr. Gorbachev with a 
sophisticated plan to turn ossified socialism 
into a market economy within a few years. 

The chronological distance between Mr. 
Aganbegyan and Mr. Yavlinsky is only four 
years; the intellectual distance is light years. 
Mr. Aganbegyan is a visionary, among the 
first to admit centralized controls could not 
work. But his understanding of markets is 
wooden: he has called for price reform but 
would keep most prices regulated; he has 
called for free capital markets but would 
prohibit selling shares. Despite his blind 
spots. Mr. Aganbegyan was a critical force 
behind Mr. Gorbachev's decision in 1987 to 
permit managers to exercise more control 
over production — an irreversible reform. 

Next to push economic reform was Mr. 
A balkin , who wrote a comprehensive 1989 
plan to move the Soviets to a market sys- 
tem. He called for massive privatization 
and even laid out a crude transition path. 
The plan was accepted in principle, then 
rejected in practice. Professor Herbert Le- 
vine. a Soviet expert at the University of 
Pennsylvania, points out that Mr. Abalkin 
was among the first to claim markets were a 
positive force for democratization, rather 
than a necessary eviL 

Next. Mr. Petrakov assumed the role of 
official adviser to Mr. Gorbachev. He be- 
came known as a razor-sharp advocate of 


markets who had what his predecessors 
lacked: a feel for how markets work. He 
could reason through problems of imple- 
mentation. instead of grabbing boilerplate 
answers. When Nikolai Ryzhkov, then 
prime minister, proposed a plan to double 
food prices, Mr. Petrakov correctly labeled 
it a conservative backlash to maintain Mos- 
cow’s stranglehold over the economy: 
prices had to be freed, not rased. 

After Mr. Ryzhkov's price-raising propos- 
al was abandoned, a committee led by Mr. 
Shatalin was appointed to draw up a package 
of economic reforms. This 500 Day Han was 
stunningly bold and comprehensive. It had 
ail the key ingredients: rapid stabilization of 
the budget, convertibility of the ruble, price 
decontrol and privatization. Mr. Gorbachev 
was committed to it, having sweated over 
every detail with Mr. Petrakov. But at the 
last moment, pressured by strong right-wing 
forces, he withdrew support 

That rejection overshadows an astonish- 
ing fact In only four years, Mr. Gorba- 
chev's advisers had progressed from ram- 
bling discourses on markets to a complex 
plan of unprecedented sophistication. With 
the economy continuing to deteriorate, Mr. 
Gorbachev’s rejection turns out to have 
been temporary. He commissioned Mr. 
Yavlinsky to forge another reform p ackag e , 
with the help of professors at Harvard and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

The resulting proposal for a “Grand 
Bargain" draws from the 500 Day propos- 
al. but adds Western assistance linked to 
realistic Soviet commitments. It is far 
from dear that Mr. Gorbachev will now 
back the Yavlinsky plan. But there is rea- 
son for the West to take hope. For the 
Soviets to move to markets they need po- 
litical will and an economic way. The tra- 
verse from Mr. Aganbegyan to Mr. Yav- 
linsky has given them the way. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Let History Be Freed 


Fifty years ago this past Saturday, at a 
quarter past four in the morning, Germany 
launched its invasion of Russia. By noon, a 
thousand Soviet airplanes had been de- 
stroyed, and within hours leaders in Mos- 
cow were frantically throwing together 
plans to evacuate factories eastward. 

It was not long, moreover, before a par- 
ticularly ominous theme developed. “With- 
in the first few days.” writes the historian 
Martin Gilbert, “it was dear that it was not 
only to be a war of armies. When, in the 
bonkers around the frontier village of 
Socfay, on the border, a German army unit 
finally overran the Russian defenders, it 
then burned down the village and murdered 
ah hundred of its inhabitants." 

The human suffering that began on June 
22 was on a scale that is inconceivable to 
most of us. Invading forces carried out mas- 
sacres of Jews, and sometimes of other in- 
habitants as well, in town after town, village 
after viOags across a broad swath of the 
Soviet Union. Unfortunately, the scale of the 
horror was not at all inconceivable to die 
people of those regions; they had, not too 
long before, experienced forced migration, 
starvation and mass executions at the hands 
of another invader — their own government. 

That bitter history is the reason why, a 
half-century later, anniversaries such as this 
one are no longer an occasion only for 
solemn, remembrance in the Soviet Union 
but also for an angry debate that promises 


to continue for a long time. As the fabric of 
secrecy covering the Soviet past unravels, 
people react with shock and anger to revela- 
tions concerning Stalin’s deliberately in- 
flicted famine in the Ukraine, the mass 
murder and deportation of peasants, the 
purges of rmbtaiy officers and government 
officials that left the country unready for 
war and the shameful treatment of many 
veterans after the conflict was over. 

Earlier this year, a Soviet military histori- 
an, Colonel General Dmitri Volkogonov, 
comp leted the first of a planned 1 0 volumes 
in a history of World War II being prepared 
for the country’s mili tary leadership. When 
his fellow generals saw the draft, they were 
furious: The historian had used his access 
to dosed archives to produce a work that 
was sharply critical of Soviet actions in the 
years leading up to the war. General Volko- 
gonov, under fire, resigned as head of the 
Military History Institute, saying, “I don’t 
want to write a fake history." 

A Communist Party official Valentin 
Falin, said the archives will no longer be 
open to General Volkogonov and the 
scholars working with him. “The docu- 
ments," he said, “should be used accord- 
ing ro the purpose they were intended for " 
On the contrary, out of respect for those 
who perished before and after June 22, 
they should be used — finally, after half a 
century — to get at the truth. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Surrender in Colombia 


Colombian officials bail the surrender of 
Pablo Escobar, the infamous leader of the 
Medellin drug carted, as the beginning of a 
new era of domestic tranquillity. But cele- 
brations are premature. President Cfear 
Gaviria Trujillo must first persuade the 
world that the arrest is more than a momen- 
tary triumph — and that be and his govern- 
ment are truly serious about fighting drugs. 

The hum for Pablo Escobar began in 
earnest in 1989 after the assassination of a 
presidential candidate, Luis Carlos Gal&n. 
Colombian authorities pressed a campaign 
against drug traffickers, destroying their 
laboratories, seizing their property and ar- 
resting those they could find. But top lead- 
ers like Pablo Escobar avoided capture. 

When Mr. Gaviria took office last year, 
he announced a new policy. If traffickers 
agreed to surrender and confess to a crime, 
Colombia would spare them what they 
feared the most: extradition to the United 
Stales. Instead, Colombia would strength- 
en its judiciary and prosecute the drug 


barons at home. A number of traffickers 
responded, culminating in the Mr. Esco- 
bar’s surrender this past week. 

His decision apparently reflects his fear 
that the police would kill turn on the spot He 
also faced additional threats from rival car- 
tels and guerrilla groups he once considered 
allies. As a result, Mr. Escobar insisted that 
be be confined to special quarters where the 
security measures are designed as much to 
keep assassins out as to keep him in. 

Colombia’s wQEngness to negotiate such 
matters properly raises questions: How ef- 
fective is the new Colombian judiciary, and 
can it prosecute Mr. Escobar seriously? Will 
he be sentenced to more than a token teas? 
Will he be prevented from conducting busi- 
ness from prison? And will the authorities 
move to strip him of the assets — land, 
money, airplanes — that sustain his power? 

Without reassuring answers, Pablo Esco- 
bar’s surrender of freedom may aid in Mr. 
Gaviria’s surrender of credibility. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Other Comment 


Conservatism: A Sea Change 

The imperious presence of Margaret 
Thatcher, no longer Britain’s prime mtmsier, 
will not be the only thing missing when 
President George Bush and the other Group' 
of Seven leaders assemble in London for 
July’s economic summit. The upbeat eco- 
nomic confidence of the 1980s has vanished. 
The leaders will focus instead on this year’s 
scary agenda: how to avoid a trade war, a 
deeper global recession and the possible eco- 
nomic breakdown of the. Soviet Union. ‘ 

But a political threat will also be hang; 
ing over the economic summiteers. The 
great conservative tide of the 1980s is ‘re- 
ceding — with Mis. Thatcher among its 
first losses — and even Mr. Bush and the 


Republican Party are in more danger than 
they realize. Because most of the conserva- 
tive G-7 leaders sitting down to discuss 
world economic affairs will also be looking 
over their shoulders at home-front elector- 
al jeopardies, international economic co- 
operation is not likely to continue. 

: Just as the 1980s conservative surge nur- 
tured G-7 political togetherness, the grow- 
. mg conservative reversals of the 1990s may 
push things apart That is especially true 
because part of the rising voter unhappiness 
. -is -about capitalist economics — issues like 
taxes, deregulation, health services and 
trade. To no small extent, global conserva- 
tism is is trouble because it went too far. 
—Kevin Phillips, publisher of the American 
Political Report, in the Los Angdes Tunes. 
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I N A WORLD world irreversibly brought 
together by technology, we need stronger 
international institutions to control and regu- 
late relations between nations in peacetime and 
in crises. There are two main pillars in any 
world order: collective military security and 
economic cooperation. It is better to build rrn 
what exists than to start afresh. 

After World Wax II, the United States pro- 
vided the leadership for both security and eco- 
nomic development. The Gulf war. however, 
has shown that the United States can no longer 
play that role alone, and that no other nation 
can. Others have to participate and pay for . 
what has to be done. There are two scenarios: 

The optimistic one will occur if the Uruguay 
Round of global trade talks ends with agricul- 
ture subsidies resolved, intellectual property 
rights protected, and inclusion of services un- 
der rules which are multilateral and nondis- 
criminatory. If the world is to be more stable, 
then all countries, especially the Soviet Union 
and China should be admi tted as members of 
a stronger General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. The Soviet Union, China and other 
countries should also join the International 
Monetary Fund, the World Bank and the 
Bank for International Settlements. 

Wars between nations can be made less 
necessary, more preventable and more con- 
trollable by the United Nations Security 
Conned. The causes of conflicts can be re- 
duced if there is an economic system which 
offers all states the opportunity to add value 
and grow without having to capture territories 
or extend their spheres of influence. 

Societies have always waxed and waned. 
They more ai different speeds in fulfilling their 
aspirations and needs. Adjustments must be 
allowed for through trade and investments, 
rather than through the traditional methods of 
extending control over land and population. Of 
course, there are always unavoidable conflicts. 
Some are endemic, especially in the Middle 
East, Yugoslavia and between India and Paki- 
stan. But if die broad framework for in tern a- 


By Lee Kuan Yew 
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lionai order is in place, the UN Security Coun- 
cil can moderate these conflicts 

A pessimistic scenario may materialize if 
the Soviet Union and communism dissolve, or 
axe so modi reduced that the Cold War fear of 
a common enemy disappears. Without a com- 
mon threat. I wonder whether America, Eu- 
rope and Japan could have submerged their 
economic conflicts and rivalries in the way 
they have done since 1945. 

Suppose the Uruguay Round resumes before 
the Soviet Union threatens to dissolve into 

The worse-case scenario for 
the Asia-Pacific is political and 
military instability* How could 
it come about? As a result of 
American leadership that is 
less self -confident. 

chaos. Suppose also that Europe and Japan do 
not rise to the challenge of settling agricultural 
subsidies with the United States. This could 
produce a Europe which is inward-looking, 
with a single market from 1992 in association 
with Easters Europe. North .Africa and maybe 
parts of the Middle East Next, the United 
States expands its Free Trade Agreement with 
Canada t0 Mexico and other parts of Latin 
America. In this case, Ja pan. East Asia and 
Australasia will be forced into a bloc. Then the 
Soviet Union and China will seek a temporary' 
accommodation. While they are both economi- 
cally' weak, each will seek 'the best in bilateral 
deals with the United States. Europe and Japan. 


The result must be instability and cnnllieis. 
because of competition and rivalry between the 
three Woes over key non Mix: areas such as the 
Middle East with its oil, or southern Africa 
its minerals. It will end up not verv different 
from World War 1 and World War II. 

My assessment is that the actual mrtcnme *dl 
be somewhere in between the opumisth. and 
pessimistic scenarios. However, euro if the pew- 
mistic outcome occurs, it would still be the end uf 
the 1990s before the Asia-Parific slid*- into 
instability. By then the Newly Industrialized 
Economies — South Korea, Taiwan. Hung Kong 
and Singapore — would hare become industrial 
nations while developing countries in the Associ- 
ation erf South East Asian Nations — Indonesia. 
Malaysia, Thailand, die Philippines and Bruno 
— would have become NIEs. China will proba- 
bly be half an NIE, and Vietnam, if it settles the 
Cambodian conflict with China and the United 
States. One third of an N1E 

There is an expanding web of cross-invest- 
ments and trade in the Asia-Pacific region. I 
accept the projections of the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank in Manila and the Nomura Re- 
search Institute in Tokyo that in the I99LV. 
Japan’s economy will grow at about 4 percent 
after adjustment for inflation, and the NIEs 
and ASEAN will range between 6 and 8 per- 
cent. For China they forecast 7 percent. 

There has been no need for formal intergov- 
ernmental agreements or derisions for this 
growth. It is market driven. Imrarcgionai trade 
in East Asia is expanding faster than trade 
across the Pacific. There have been quantum 
leaps iu investment as well as trade. Integration 
erf production will intensify because of comple- 
mentarity. Japan and the NIEs provide the 
funds, technology, management, know-how 
and infrastructure. They are short of labor and 
land. ASEAN countries and China have the 
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The New Mood in Europe 
Promises More Surprises 

By Jim Hoagland 

This is the first of two articles. meeting. Mr. Mitterrand had this to 
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P RAGUE — A yearlong detour 
on the road to a new European 
destiny is coming to an end. The 
nations of Europe, no longer trans- 
fixed by the Gtuf War and the tur- 
moil of the Soviet Union’s implo- 
sion, are resuming their quest for a 
new identity shaped wore by their 
geography, economies and cultures 
than the ideologies and military 
needs of superpower rivalry. 

A third historic change, following 
on the collapse of the Soviet Europe- 
an empire and the unification of Ger- 

The events of June have 
tempered the feeling of 
marginalization that 
took hold lastwinter. .... 

many, is about to occur in Europe. It 
involves a new, wider form of Euro- 
pean union that will limit the roles 
the Soviet Union and the United 
Stales play on the Continent 
Consider this rush of events in the 
month of June: 

• The last Soviet troops withdrew 
from Hungary and Czechoslovakia. 

• Sweden moved away from its 
traditional neutral stance in Europe- 
an affairs to seek membership in the 
European Community. 

• Poland, rejecting Soviet pres- 
sure to sign a new bilateral security 
treaty, signed a cooperation pact 
with Germany. 

• NATO, the primary instrument 
of UJS. leadership m Europe, acknowl- 
edged the security concerns of the re- 
cently freed former Soviet satellites, 
but disappointed them by stopping 
short of extending defense guarantees. 

• The Bank for International Set- 
tlements announced that for the first 
time anoe the late 1970s direct invest- 
ment in the EC nations last year was 
higher — almost three times so — 
than it was in the United States. 

In Prague, President Vaclav Havel 
openly clashed with President Fran- 
cois Mitterrand over France’s 
grudging acceptance of East Europe- 
an membership in the Community 
and of a continuing U.S. role in Euro- 
pean affairs. The two leaders were the 
co-hosts an organizational meeting of 
a proposed Confederation of Europe, 
where representatives from the Baltic 
states of the Soviet Union appealed 
for Western Europe’s help for their 
independence efforts. 

And June still has a week to go. 
This listing of erents helps explain a 
sharp daft in mood in Europe, away 
from tire despondency of the winter. 
Then divisions over the Gulf war, the 
Soviets’ reform-halting turmoil and 
the pace of European integration 
made the Community seem a second- 
rate power beside resurgent America. 

The divisions hare not gone away 
and the final shape of the new Europe 
is far from clear. But the events of 
June — and the failure of the Bush 
administration to convert its military 
victory La the Gulf into dear diplo- 
matic and political advantage — have 
tempered the feeling of marginaliza- 
tion that took bold last winter. 

The flurry of activity in June 
makes dear that the European Com- 
munity has become the magnet 
around which the entire Continent is 
organizing. Neutrality is bang shed 
as an outmoded concept in a Europe 
that is no longer divided and domi- 
nated by ideology. The Soviet role in 
Europe has shrunk to insignificance, 
while the European role in the Soviet 
Union has become vital for Moscow. 
And America must assert itself to 
maintain its deep involvement in Eu- 
ropean affairs, rather than finding it 
Is involved as a matter of course. 

Europe’s efforts to define itself arc 
displacing the competing grand 
schemes that Moscow and Washing- 
ton had advanced for the European 
future as they realized that a half 
century of direct confrontation in the 
heart of Europe was ending. 

“Ideas come first. Politics follow" 
Mr. Have! told those of us who at- 
tended the Confederation of Europe 


say: “Geography must regain its 
rights, which nave been violated too 
often by ideology and force." 

Seen from the United States, the 
formula for defining the new situation 
in Europe may look like simple sob- 
traction: 2-1-1. The United States is 
the remaining superpower and will set 
the values in global politics and securi- 
ty. That is the unacknowledged spirit 
behind the “Europe Whole and Free" 
formula George Bush put forward in 
1989 as a counter to Mikhail Gorba- 
chev’s “common European house” 
scheme: UJL leadership would show 
the way to freedom and prosperity tor 
everyone west of the Soviet frontier. 

But on the Continent, the Soviet 
collapse forces a recalculation that 
must be formulated in terms of com- 
plex algebra, not simple subtraction. 
Pan of an equation has disappeared. 
There is a new vacuum to be filled if 
the problem is to be solved. European 
institutions have to fill the vacuum. 

The Dec. 31. 1992 deadline for 
forming a single market is forcing EC 
member stares to redefine their rela- 
tionships. This in turn triggers moves 
by the rest of the Continent, the Unit- 
ed States, Soviet Union, Japan and afl 
other major international actors to re- 
define their ties with the Community. 

The fate of Gorbachev s common 
European house concept is a telling 
measure erf the pace and direction of 
change on the Continent. Only two 
summers ago, huge German crowds 
turned out to cheer the Soviet leader 
as he preached the Soviet New Think- 
ing in foreign policy. He devoted a 
speech at the European Parliament to 
this theme a few weeks later. 

The Soviets assumed then that 
Moscow would continue to exercise a 
softer but continuing dominion over 
the eastern pan of the Continent. 
Ideally, Mr. Gorbachev must have 
hoped that he could unite the com- 
mon European bouse around the 
neutralist sentiment of countries like 
Sweden, Finland and Switzerland 
and split NATO. But that hope has 
disappeared as the Soviets have bad 
to retreat from Eastern Europe. 

The Washington Post. 
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Shut Down the Japan-Bashing Business 


N EW YORK — If I were a Japa- 
nese leader listening to all the 
amj-Japanese whining and hysteria 
and double-standarditis in the Unit- 
ed States. I might become an Ameri- 
ca-basher. Americans have turned Ja- 

f ian-bashing into a cottage industry 
rom Congress to the Harvard Busi- 
ness Review_to Detroit to the CIA, to 
Main Street and to a recent book 
hawking a future war with Japan. 

The Japanese are finally getting 
frustrated and angry about all this, 
and may start bashing hack. The 
bashing business (Europeans joining 
in) could spiral out of control with 
the most serious consequences, de- 
spite the commendable efforts of 
President George Bush and Prime 
Minister To shiki Kaifu. 

Without argument, Japan's econ- 
omy is more protectionist than that 
of America, and the United Slates 
should press hard to change this. 
That* said, the Japanese make two 
telling points: Americans are not such 
pure free traders as they pretend; 
solutions to many U.S. complaints 


By Leslie H. Gelb 


lie not in Japan, but m America. 

Look at the Structural Impedi- 
ments Initiative, the central dialogue 
between the two countries on remov- 
ing barriers to trade and investment. 
America is asking Japan to do some 
sensible things like combating its 
anti-competitive business practices. 
But America also is demanding that 
the Japanese save less and spend 
more governmental funds. 

The U nited States is idling them to 
goon a consumer binge and increase 
government deficits, or, in effect, to 
adopt the self-destructive policies of 
the Reagan administration. Fortu- 
nately for them, they are not so 
dumb; they are plowing extra govern- 
ment dollars into infrastructure and 
strengthening their economy. 

And what is Japan asking America 
to do? Among other things, to lower 
its federal deficit, increase its savings 
rate, improve its public educational 
system and push its corporations into 


From Brilliant Pebbles to Brilliant Eyes 


S TANFORD. California — If 
Congress manag es to dismantle 
the Strategic Defense Initiative, the 
effects wiff be disastrous. In the ab- 
sence of a deployed space-based de- 
fense. attack missiles wfli continue to 
proliferate around the world. 

The remarkable progress made in 
SDI is drawn by a spinoff from its 
“Brilliant Pebbles" program that can 
help mankind solve two major prob- 
lems in the next five years. One is the 
prevention of military surprises; the 
other is die monitoring of pollution. 

The key is the use of 1,000 small 
highly instrumented satellites 
weighing about 100 pounds each. 
These satellites would carry com- 
puters chat could help gather, evalu- 
ate, select and transmit data and 
could instantly make this informa- 


By Edward Teller 


heads. During the Gulf war they 
would have tracked and identified (he 
location of Scud missile launchers. 

The idea fra satellite systems (hat 
would be used solely for observation 
was stimulated by Brilliant Pebbles — 
the proposed deployment of a space- 
based fleet of small homing rcckets 
that would track and destroy enemy 
missiles by smashing into them. 

The majestic progress in the devel- 
opment of computers has contribut- 
ed significantly to the potential value 
of observation said tiles. Sixty years 
ago I did my doctoral research with 
the help of a noisy machine that 
made one decision a second. Today 
computers cany out a billion major 


satellite-observation program 
through a treaty as well as coopera- 
tion in supplying ground stations, 
technical improvements and funds, 
would of course be crucial to realiza- 
tion of the promise of the project. 

Worries about the Tale of the Stra- 
tegic Defense Initiative aside, per- 
haps the age of “open skies" has 
finally arrived. 

The writer is director emeritus of the 
Lawrence Livermore National Lab- 
oratory. He contributed this comment 
to The New York Times. 


longer-term business strategics. In 
sum, Tokyo is urging the United 
States to rake the way steps .any 
American knows it ought to be taking 
in its own self-interest. 

Remember the Voluntary Re- 
straint Agreement on auto sales'* The 
United Slates cornered the Japanese 
into limiting their auto exports. Thev 
did so. and then also started makinis 
more cars in the United States and 
thereby increased their total auto 
sales here. Such experiences are part 
of a pattern: America cuts an agree- 
ment with the Japanese. They fulfill it 
to the letter, but are clever enough to 
find other wavs to gain advantage. 
America accuses them of violating 
the spirit of the agreement and then 
issue a new set of demands. 

The American mania about Japan 
goes well beyond autos, down jo 
someintrigutng new machinations bx 
the CIA. A recent CIA-sponsored 
study by the Rochester Institute of 
Technology calls Japan "nondemo- 
crauc.’ and '■racist” and argues that 
Tokyo is headed for world domi- 
nance unless challenged by the West. 

Is the agency searching for a new 
threat to supplant Moscow? Such Ja- 
pan-bashing certainly finds reso- 
nance among Americans, who fed 
more menaced by Japan than the 
Soviet Union — 72 percent to 2fl 
percent, according to one survev . 

Now. as the economic balance of 
power shifts toward Tokvo. US. 
righteousness and nastiness toward Ja- 
pan seem to know no bounds. Amm- 
f* s . P r °(esiations surpass it* 
legitimate grievance. Jix complaints 

Sll^ ° f com petit, vo nerve 
among U-S. businessmen and workers. 
Japan-bashing, supported by a lemon 
^ jSfri"* consultants, tv^ns 

“ cwu * for not d«Sng 
with America s own shortcoming*,. * 

77te \ew York Times 
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system would be far more sophisti- 
cated than present spy satellites. 

The satellites would work best in 
low orbit, not more than about 300 
miles off the ground. They could pro- 
vide weather information, day and 
night and predict natural disasters, 
such as hurricanes, floods and tidal 
waves. They could provide prompt 
damage assessments after disasters, 
such as earthquakes and volcanic 
eruptions. And they could also in- 
stantly report manmade disasters, 
such as the Chernobyl accident- 

Less dramatically, they could 
watch all kinds of traffic, warning of 
impending collisions in the air and on 
the seas, even provide information on 
highway congestion. 

The satellites, which should not be 
considered a replacement f or SDL 
would be crucial to strategic defense in 
several ways. They could, for example, 
locate mobile targets, such as missile 
launchers, aimed with nuclear war- 


are now the size of a fisL 

Today’s computers would serve 
highly advanced observation equip- 
ment In addi tion to making observa- 
tions, Iqw-flying satellites can illumi- 
nate objects near the Earth’s surface 
by using light from lasers ami radar. 
Lasers are important in measuring the 
qtiantily of pollution and locating it. 

Radar can provide information on 
(he weather, extending the period dur- 
ing which weather predictions remain 
valid. It can also detect and help quan- 
tify information about manmade 
modifications of 'weather, such as the 
release and consumption of carbon 
dioxide and the resulting effects, in- 
cluding wanning of the atmosphere. 

An outlay of SI billion a year 
would put this satellite system in 
place m about five years. A similar 
annual budget would keep the pro- 
gram in operation, including the up- 
grading or the equipment. 

International acceptance of the 


unusual wedding breakfast The moth- 
er of the prospective bride observed to 
the father of the expectant groom: 
“My daughter is a pearl and u-dl 
worth 6,000 francs.” He replied that he 
parted with a jeweL and it would be 
convenient if she deposited a similar 
sum. She refused, so the engagement 
was broken off. But die wedding 
breakfast was gaily disposed of by the 
groom, his father and their friends. 

1916: Alarm on Mexico 

LONDON — The Washington Gov- 
ernment has requested (he British 
' government to take over American 
interests in Mexico in the event of 
war. and the State militia has been 
ordered to theMexican border. Mex- 
ico has sent a notification to South 
American republics that war is inev- 
itable. The rumor is current that C\k- 
ta Rica and San Salvador have of- 
fered to join with the Mexicans. 
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Ecu Market Stumbles 
On Crucial Jumbo Issues 

By Carl Gewirtz 

International Herald Tribune 

P ARIS — The act couldn’t have been more banal: Nor- 
way decided to join the growing list of European states 
issuing debt denominated in European currency units. 
But the execution in bringing the jumbo 1 billion Ecu 
deal to the market last week re-opened the controversy about how 
sovereign borrowers should go about launching large new issues. 

In effect, Norway hoped to surprise the market — a plan foiled 
by leaks. But even surprise, aides assert, would not have solved 
the basic problem that markets — particularly relatively fledgling 
sectors like the Ecu — - need time to adjust to the potential 
disturbance of a jumbo issue. 


Europeans Grow Protective as 1992 Approaches 


Norway wanted a 
successful issue with 
terms that were fair 
to both itself and 
investors. 


The Ear sector suffered in 
late winter when Britain, Bel- 
gium, Italy, the European In- 
vestment Bank and the Euro- 
- pean Community in the space 
of three weeks flooded the 
market with jumbo issues to- 
taling 7.9 billion Ecus (59.02 
bflKonl. And it got hit badly 

again fast week. 

Five banks submitted bids on the proposed toms to Norway at 
8 a.m. last Monday, as they had been asked to do the previous 
Friday. By late Friday, word was already circulating in the 
market that Norway would be launching a five-year jumbo issue. 

Potential underwriters expected to have the go-ahead to launch 
the deal as the market opened at 9 am. Monday. In fact, the 
mandate was not awarded to Banque Paribas until 1 pan. By 
thwi . traders had had ample time lo short the market. One widely 
circulated rumor said the paper would be offered to yield between 
9.07 and 9.1 percent. 

Anticipating that the market was not so robust as to absorb 1 
billion of new paper, dealers had begun to sell outstanding five- 
year Ecu bonds on the expectation that prices would fall and the 
borrowed paper that had been sold could be profitably repur- 
chased at a lower price. Dealers were also hedging themselves in 
the Deutsche marie and French franc government bond markets 
as the two currencies account for 49.95 percent of the Ecu’s value 
and rate of interest. 

C RITICS SAY it was a classic set-up of the market betting 
against the issuer and its lead manager and the market 
won. The actual terms — a 9 percent coupon and a slight 
discount on the offering price of 99.90 for a yield of 9.025 percent 
— were a disappointment to expectations raised by the earlier 
■ rumors and further contributed to the market's downtrend. 

The underwriting syndicate, which maintained the 99.90 offer- 
1 mg price, broke early Tuesday and the paper promptly fell to 
; levels that wiped out the 0.25 percent underwriting fees — 
mimnmg tha t banks could sell the paper only at a loss. 

The paper ended the week quoted at 9925, a touch above its 
low of 99.17, but even at that level underwriters were still sitting 
with large unsold positions. Underwriters estimated that banks 
were still bolding half the issue. 

Assuming that the r emaining paper will be sold at the current 
price level and that the other half was not sold at a profit, bankers 
estimate that underwriters will lose between 3 million to 4 million 
Ecus. 

While bankers argue about whether the market was about to 
weaken or whether the weakness was sparked by the hedging 
tactics of markerprofcssioaals. the fact is that prices in the five- 
year maturity in the Ecu market fell almost a fifth of a percentage ■ 
- point more thaw in the-10-year sector — evidence- that market 
operators -were exaggerating the downtrend. 

Bankers had no quarrel about the terms Norway proposed. The 
yield of 9.025 percent was well above the most aggressive unsolic- 
ited proposal for a yield of 8.98 percent. 

Sigurd Klakeg, head of the debt office within the finance 
ministry of Norway, had made dear he wanted a successful issue 
with terms that were fair to both Norway and investors. The 
mandate was awarded on the basis of which bank provided the 
most attractive swap — half the issue was swapped into floating 
rate Ecu and U.$. dollars at around 35 basis points below the 
interbank offered rate. 

What went wrong, professionals say, was that the terms were 
based on the assumption market conditions would remain stable. 
But in retrospect it is dear that, apart from whatever else may 
have turned the market, bfllion-Ecu deals will unsettle prices. 

In a small way, this was a replay of the experience earlier this 
year and underlines the need for special procedures to market 
jumbo issues. 

Last February, for example, Britain issued 2J> billion Ecus of 
10-year bonds and bankers pent two hours talking to investors 
before terms were set to determine whether the UJC paper 
should yield one to four basis points below the return on the 
French government's outstanding 10-year Ecu bond. 

The price discovery period was not focused on what the U.K. 

See BONDS, Page 9 


CURRENCY RATES 


By William Drozdiak 

Washington Post Service 

BRUSSELS —-This was to be the decade 
when the walls in Europe came tumbling 
down. 

The dismantling of the continent's eco- 
nomic barriers was the goal of a compact 
among the 12-nation European Community 
to create a angle market of 340 million 
European citizens enriched by the free flow 
of people, goods, services and money. 

But less than 18 months before the date 
that angle-market measures should be in 
place, many European business executives 
are having second thoughts. As much of 
Europe hovers on the brink of recession and 
Japan's growing economic clout threatens 
key industries like automobiles and electron- 
ics, some of Europe’s top executives are run- 
ning scared and waging a desperate rear- 
guard campaign for subsidies and other 
forms of special treatment to protect them 
from outside competition. 


The “Fortress Europe” mentality, so pi- 
ously rejected in the early steps toward the 
tingle market, is now cm the way back to 
respcctabfliiy. 

in France, the new prime minister, Edith 
Cresson, is demanding that the Community 
come to the rescue of France’s auto and 
electronics industries before Japan drives 
them out of existence. Her government has 
proposed bUlion-doDar bailouts for the slate- 
con trolled electronics firms Groupe Bull SA 
and Thomson SA despite the opposition of 
the ECs competition authorities, who insist 
the stale should not act differently than any 
private investor. 

Id Germany, which has long espoused 
free-trade principles because of its tradition- 
al strength as the world’s leading exporter, 
some leading companies are looking for gov- 
ernment assistance to thwart foreign chal- 
lenges- The Semens AG electronics group 
wants aid to compensate for losses by its 
semiconductor branch, and even powerful 


Daimler-Benz AG is seeking as much as S60G 
miDion in fresh help for new aerospace ven- 
tures. 

In other ways, European governments are 
showing markedly less enthusiasm these 
days for the 1992 project While the Commu- 
nity has approved about 200 laws to set up 
the single market, many countries have been 
slow to implement than because they want 
to do all they can to protect local firms and 
save jobs. 

Those details, however, do not frighten 
pro-European marketeers as much as the 
Community’s approach to the outride world. 

“The end-of- 1992 deadline for setting up a 
single European market will be met by all 
member countries, give or lake a few weeks," 
said a senior EC official- “What remains 
uncertain is the nature of Europe’s attitude 
toward the outside world, and that will be 
largely determined by how well governments 
stand up to the pressures of industry.” 

The Community's executive Commission. 


which increasingly controls the external 
trade policies of its member states, has gener- 
ally advocated an open trading posture. 

But the commission’s view seems likely to 
come under increasing attack as govern- 
ments and industry join to plead for Com- 
munity fin and al support. As Mrs. Cresson 's 
rallying ay a^alrret the Japanese would at- 
test. more politicians and business executives 
believe the hour is getting late to salvage the 
future of vital European industries. 

Indeed. Japanese companies have already 
yireri a considerable share of Europe's elec- 
tronics industry by leapfrogging trade barri- 
ers and investing directly in the Community. 
Fujitsu Ltd. last year purchased 1CL Brit- 
ain’s largest computer maker, and NEC 
Corp. is still pursuing talks with Bull about 
buying a sizable stake ra the beleaguered 
French company. 

Similarly, the Japanese have badly split 

See EUROPE, Page 11 


Unified Regulation 
Urged for Brokers 


By Carl Gewirtz 

International Herald Tribune 

PARIS — To prevent a “melt- 
down” of finandal markets, as 
nearly happened in October 1987, a 
group of experts is urging that in- 
ternational securities houses be 
subject to the same kind of coordi- 
nated supervisory system as now 
exists for banks. 

The report is contained in the 
June issue of Financial Market 
Trends for release Monday by the 
Organization for Economic Coop- 
eration and Development. 

It says the experts, including of- 
ficials from some of the main regu- 
latory authorities in the world, be- 
lieve that “the greatest scope for 
progress” to insulate the financial 
system against a mishap “lies in 
improving settlement systems.” 

Settlement systems, the report 
says, are vital because an upset 
caused by a cash strain can quickly 
escalate into a solvency problem. 

The experts want to see shorter 
settlement periods in delivering se- 
curities against payment, paperless 
transfer systems “and the construc- 
tion of legally valid systems of net- 
ting," or offsetting buy and sell 
transactions. These systems, the re- 
port said, would probably involve 
“the use of central counterparties.” 

A system of central oversight for 
r the securities- business would not 


imply “that the authorities would 
invariably step in to prevent the 
failure of any individual firm.” the 
report said. Instead, the aim would 
be to reinforce risk-management 
practices, hunting the frequency of 
official intervention. 

“Both securities and banking su- 
pervisors need to continue tbetr ef- 
forts,” the report raid, “to achieve 
greater consistency in setting capi- 
tal-adequacy requirements.” 

The experts noted that diversity 
of regulatory coverage encourages 
“regulatory arbitrage,” whereby se- 
curities firms seek to locate in areas 
where supervision is deemed most 
favorable. Diversity of coverage 
also means that “some significant 
risk-taking activities” might be left 
outside the supervisory net 

Noting that margin require- 
ments in futures markets are nor- 
mally determined by the clearing 
houses linked to in dividual ex- 
changes, the experts expressed con- 
cern that competitive pressures 
may spur the dealing bouses to 
focus on market liquidity at the 
expense of prudential contider- 
auW. 

The report highlights the “nexus 
of potential interrelationships” be- 
tween securities houses and banks 
that could puD the banking systems 

into a crisis in the securities mar- 
kets apd. vice versa.- - 
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By Glenn. Frankel 

Washington Post Semce 
LONDON — There’s a new tele- 
phone help-line in London, but its 
diems are not the usual collection 
of alcoholics, drug addicts or others 
in distress. Instead, they are well- 
heeled investors in Lloyd’s, the leg- 
endary, high-risk insurance ex- 
change, and their problem is 
simple: They're about to go broke. 

When Lloyd's holds its yearly 
meeting this week, the corporation 
is exposed to announce its first 
annum loss since 1967 — around 
£500 million ($800 million), ac- 
cording to one independent esti- 
mate. And that loss, which applies 
to the 1988 underwriting year, is 
just the beginning: The next two 
years are going to be even worse, 
many analysts predict. 

The losses will faQ on some of 
British society's best-known 
names: the publishers Robert Max- 
well and Lord Rorbermere, Prince 
and Princess Michael of Kent, the 
novelist Jeffrey Archer and 62 Con- 
servative members of Parliament 
But there are also thousands of 
middle-dass people who enlisted 
with Lloyd’s m recent years, lured 
by the promise of big profits, and 
who now find themselves faring 
disaster. “It’s been nonstop calls,” 
said Valerie Robinson, a Lloyd’s 
member who has been answering 
the help-line for the past week. 

Lloyd’s is a society of underwrit- 
ers whose members — known as 
“names” — accept insurance busi- 
ness for their personal profit or 
loss. Until this year, Lloyd's has 
recorded losses only three times in 
this century. But now that the gold- 
en profits of the 1980s have van- 
ished, many members of the ex- 
change are confronted with the fine 
print in their contracts that leaves 
them with unlimited liability for 
losses — “down lo the last cuff 
link,” as one broker put it. 

To help members in distress, 
Lloyd's has set up a hardship com- 
mittee, which has premised that 
those who agree to terras will be 


allowed to keep a small annual in- 
come and a roof over their beads. 

A North Sea oil-drilling disaster 
here, a San Francisco earthquake 
there and Hurricane Hugo in be- 
tween all have done serious damagr 
to Lloyd’s profits. There have been 
long-term liability losses in areas 
such as asbestos and pollution 
claims in the United States. 

But many members contend that 
Lloyd’s main problems are bad 
management, miscalculation, greed 
and, in some cases, criminal wrong- 
doing by some of its brokers. 

At least 47 underwriters and bro- 
kers have been expelled from 
Lloyd's in recent years for alleged 
dishonesty involving more than 
$150 million in members’ funds. 

More than 2,000 names are in- 
volved in legal proceedings against 
their agents. And 33 other mem- 
bers are suing Lloyd’s itself, cfaarg- 

S > the corporation faded to prop- 
er manage the agency that ran 
thor insurance syndicates. 

For a brief time; Lloyd's power 
brokers believed they had found a 
partial solution to the mounting 
financial calami ty: an amendment 
to a bill before Parliament that 
would allow members to spread 
losses over a three-year period for 
lax. purposes. A lobbying campaign 
was launched in the House of Com- 
mons, quietly aided by some mem- 
bers of the government- But when 
the plan was disclosed last week, 
both the public and many politi- 
cians cried foul 

Sensing political disaster, the 
government quickly backed off. 

Lloyd's announced a few months 
ago a new procedure under which 
syndicate losses above a certain level 
would automatically trigger an in- 
vestigation. There are also proce- 
dures to resolve disputes between 
members, instituted by the new 
chairman, David Coleridge. 

He also has established a task 
force that is examining new regula- 
tory measures, as wefl as the crucial 
issue of whether unlimi ted liability 
should be dimmated altogether. 
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IBM-Lotus Deal Seen 

Neve York Times Service 

NEW YORK — International Business Machines Corp. and 
Lotus Development Corp. plan to announce an alliance basal on 
Lotus software. Under an agreement scheduled to be announced at 
an IBM news conference Monday in New York, IBM would agree to 
use a Lotus program called Notes in its OfficeVi$jon software, 
analysts and industry executives said. 

Notes represents a new style of computing, referred to variously as 
networking or interpersonal computing, that is the fastest-growing 
sector of the computer industry- With Notes, computer users can 
confer on their individual computers, adding comments and reading 
those of other participants. Corporations are beginning to Side thou- 
sands of desktop machines and are searching for appropriate software. 


UoS, Watches as Airbus Soars 


By Steven Greenhouse 

New York Times Service 

PARIS — Five years ago, 
when Airbus Industrie was an 
unproven underdog, many air- 
lines hesitated to order its air- 
craft because they were uncer- 
tain Airbus would be around in a 
few years' time. 

But Airbus is still alive and 
kicking. Hie European aircraft 
consortium has captured 30 per- 
cent of the world market and is 
gunning for dose to 40 percent 
It has shoved McDonnell Doug- 
las aside to take the industry's 
No. 2 spot, and its rapid ascent 
even has some Boring officials 
worrying about their company’s 
survival 

With about half the world's 
aircraft market Boeing Co. is 
not easily cowed. But Boeing of- 
ficials say they are competing 
not just against a company — 
but against the deep podeets of 
the French, German, British and 
Spanish governments, which the 
Americans ray have improperly 
pumped $26 billion into Airbus 
to propel Europe into the avia- 
tion big leagues. 

While Washington has taken 
little action against Airbus to 
date, the conviction that massive 
subsidies have enabled Airbus to 
mount a serious challenge in one 
of the few areas where America 
retains industrial superiority is 
fueling talk of a trade war. 

For Boeing, the stakes are 


higher than ever in its jousting 
with the 21-year-old European 
enterprise. Now that Airbus has 
five aircraft models, its order 
book has exploded, causing 
Boring’s share of last year's or- 
ders to plunge below SO percent 
for the fust time in decades. 

What is more, at this year's 
Paris air show, which ended Sun- 


Airbus has 30 
percent of the 
world market 
and is gunning for 
dose to 40 
percent 


day. Airbus said it would begin 
studying the development of a 
600-seat to 700-seat aircraft, the 
latest in history. 

This super jumbo jet would 
provide the first head-to-head 
competition for Boring’s 747, 
which has long been tne U.S. 
aircraft maker’s cash cow. 

Fearing that the 747s days as 
the unrivaled king of the skies 
may soon be over. Boring, along 
with the Bush administration, 
has turned up the rhetoric about 
Airbus subsidies. Boeing execu- 
tives say Airbus could undertake 
such a multibillion dollar project 


only through massive subsidies 
from the European governments. 

“If they continue these subsi- 
dies, then there may be no one 
left in the business except Airbus 
in 15 years,” said Lawrence 
Clarkson, Boeing senior vice 
president for international af- 
fairs. 

Some indusuy officials say 
Boeing is crying wolf. But there 
is no denying that Airbus has cm 
into Boeing’s and McDonnell 
Douglas's profit margins, mak- 
ing it harder for them to develop 
new aircraft. 

Airbus has chopped Douglas's 
market share over the last decade 
to 15 percent from 30 percent, 
and many analysts say Douglas's 
survival in commercial aviation 
may be in danger. 

Industry officials also ray that 
if the Europeans reject U.S. de- 
mands to curb Airbus subsidies 
m trade talks being held in Gene- 
va, Washington might slap high- 
er duties on Airbus aircraft. Mer- 
cedes-Benz cars or other 
European products. 

Mercedes cars could be a tar- 

f 6 subsidiary of Dait^^Benz 
AG, is an Airbus shareholders. 
The others are British Aero- 
space, Aerospatiale, a stale- 
owned French company, and 
Casa, a state-owned Spanish 
aerospace company. The group 

See AIRBUS, Page 9 


Scandal 
Expands 
In Japan 

Payouts Reported 
At $ 480 Million 

Coen/nletl to Ota Staff Frm n Dupairha 

TOKYO — Japan's big broker- 
ages paid the equivalent of $480 
million in questionable compensa- 
tion to important clients for stock 
and bond market losses, signifi- 
cantly more than the amount previ- 
ously reported, the Yomiuri Shim- 
bun said over the weekend. 

Nomura Securities Co. and Nik- 
ko Securities Co. had acknowl- 
edged Friday that they compensat- 
ed clients to the tune of more than 
16 billion yea ($1(5 million) cadi 
last year. 

But Yomiuri reported Saturday 
that payments by Nomura came to 
26 billion yen in the three years to 
March, while Nikko’s payments 
amounted to 24 billion yen. Daiwn 
Securities Co. compensated fa- 
vored diems for 7 billion yen. while 
payments by Yamaichi Securities 
Co. reached 10 billion yen. the 
newspaper said. 

Japan's Securities and Exchange 
Law prohibits securities firms from 
attracting customers by promising 
them compensation for any invest- 
ment k»s«. The law is unclear 
about cases where securities firms 
make no promises but compensate 
tbrir diems anyway. 

Most reports have assumed that 
the major beneficiaries of such 
compensation have been institu- 
tional investors such as insurance 
firms and banks. But another news- 
paper. Asahi Shimbun. reported 
Sunday that the Japanese govern- 
ment benefited from the plan 
through a pension fund for govern- 
ment employees administered by 
the health and welfare ministry, 
which reportedly received 4.5 bil- 
lion yen m compensation. 

Still another paper. Mainichi 
Shimbun, reported Saturday that 
Nomura and Nikko had provided 
the crime boss Susumu lshii with 
36 billion yen to pump up the share 
price of Tokyu Corp., a railroad, 
retail and real estate company. 

Both Nomura, and Nikko admit- 
ted Friday that their subsidiaries 
were involved in lending to Mr. 
lshii although at the time the com- 
panies were thought to have pro- 
vided only 2 billion yen each. 

(AFP, NYT) 


SOLVAY 


UNEVEN MARKETS WELL UNDER CONTROL 


DIVIDEND ON THE RISE 


KEY FIGURES FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31 

(data approved by the external auditor) 



1989 . 

90/89 

1990 ' 

1990 

Solvay Group (in million) 

BEF 

+/-<%) 

BEF 

USD 

Sales 

256,798 

- 0.6 

255,241 

8,252 

Investments 

30,800 

+18.5 

36,500 

1,180 

R&D expenditures 

11,965 

+ 7.4 

12,846 

415 

Net earnings 

16,712 

- 4.8 

15,910 

514 

Solvay ELA. (in BEF per share) 

Net dividend 

470 

+ 6.4 

500 

16 


Rate of exchange 1990: USD l = BEF 30.93 


The year 1990 will be remember 1 
ed as a period of trial in contrast 
to the hopefulness of 1989. 

For the Solvay Group, 1990’s per- 
formance was slightly below the 
record 1989 results. Consolidated 
net earnings declined by 4.8%, 
but were stiD above the extremely 
high level attained in 1988. 

The Group's pcdicy of diversifica- 
tion paid off, for although results 
were down in Plastics and weak- 
ening in Alkalis and Per oxygens, 
they improved in Processing and 
Health. 


The past year also marked the 
beginning of our return to Central 
Europe. 

The year 1990 saw further im- 
provements in our management 
philosophy. By starting to move 
toward Total Quality Manage- 
ment, we seek to go beyond just 
quality products and processes; 
we want customers and their 
needs to be our primary concern, 
and in this way improve further 
in service and competitiveness. 

Again this year, Solvay demon- 
strated its confidence in the future 
of the Group, increasing the divi- 
dend paid to shareholders by 6.4%. 



Baron Daniel Janssen 
Chairman Executive Committee 




The annual report is available to English, French. Dutch and Carman on request ham the Company Secretory, 
Solvay, rue du Pnnce Albert 33. B-1050 Brussels 
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By Kathleen Day 

WtuftfegroH Post Service 

Dining the last 18 months, Don- 
ald Trump has sold off vast chunks 
of his MMKon empire of real es- 
tate, casino, hotel and airline hold- 
ings as he scrambled to avoid per- 
sonal bankruptcy. 

But to hear Mr. Trump and his 
top aides tdl it, the man who 

Haunted his gift for self-promotion 
in books such as “Trump: Tbe Art 
of Survival” will not only survive 
ins fmartfip i dowotsU, bell climb 
bade to tbe top. 

“He'D return as a major real- 
estate developer,” said Stephen 
BoDcnbacfa, rhief financial officer 
of the Trump Organization. “Abso- 
lutely” 

But bankers, real-estate experts 
and bold and casino analysts nave 
a different view. They predict Mir. 
Trump wfll never regain his Jf comer 
dominan ce of Manhattan real es- 
tate, Atlantic Oty, New Jersey, 
gambling and People magazine 
covers and will be lucky to emerge 
with a fraction of his former 
wealth. 

“His f ormer glory was based on 
illusion,” said Anthony Downs, se- 
nior fellow in econotmc studies at 
the Brooking*: Institution, a Wash- 
ington thinE tank. “He Ovcrbor- 

rowed and in many cases he over- 
paid for properties, anticipating 
profits that were unrealistic. Noth- 
ing is impossible, but I doubt he 
can re-create tbe reputation no 
matter what he does.” 


Volkswagen 
Considering 
A f SwatchrCar 9 


Reuters 

WOLFSBURG, Germany 
— Volkswagen AG has con- 
finned folks with Nicholas 
Hayek, the Swiss businessman 
who developed the Swatch 
watch, about the possible pro- 
duction of a “Swatch-Car.” 

But Ortwin Wttzei, a VW 
spokesman, said that no agree- 
ment had been signed. 

A report in Der Spiegel 
magazine, which described a 
two-seater city car to be 
powered either electrically or 
with gasoline, was “pure spec- 
ulation,” Mr. Witzri said. 

Tbe car should a “cheery, 
envi ronmentally safe and in- 
expensive city car far two peo- 
ple and two cases of beer ," the 
magazine quoted Mr. Hayek 
as saying. 


Traders Look Warily at This Week’s Auctions 


By H.J. Maidenberg • 

New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — A relatively large amount of 
shot and intermediate Treasury debt is due for 
sale this week on a market nervous about the 
size of the U.S. federal budget deficit and the 
dollar's exchange rate. 

Treasury bond prices fell Friday, while most 
shorter maturities posted modest declines. 

What kept many buyers away, dealers said, 
was the record federal deficit of $53.35 bfllkm 
for May and the usual caution preceding a 
meeting of the Group of Seven nations. 


“Also depresang the Treasury market is the 
relatively large amount of short- and intenDedi- 
aie-tom notes on dealer shelves, which reduces 
the amount of cash available to take up the two- 
and five-year notes to be auctioned,” said An- 

U A CRH)IT MARKETS 

drew J. Schnydrig. Treasury securities trader at 
the New York branch of Bank Julius Baer of 
Zurich. 

On Tuesday, the Treasury will sell S12J5 
bflHon of twoycar notes, followed by $925 
trillion five-year notes the next day. Tbe 


notes traded on a when-issued basis to yield 
6.96 percent and 7.94 percent, respectively. 

In addition to the note auctions and a total of 
$20 bflBon in tbe regular Monday sales of three- 
and six-month bibs, the Treasury will offer 
S12J billion of one-year bilk on Thursday. 

Mr. Schnydrig said that in view of inven- 
tories of unsold two- and five-year notes from 
last month's auctions, “the tendency of some 
market participants is to sell the short end and 
boy the longer maturities. But unless the Feder- 
al Reserve moves to ease interest rates soon, the 
re v e r se course may be the most practical” 


AIRBUS: Consortium’s Possible Super Jumbo Jet Has Boeing Worried 


( Continu e d from first finance page) 
formed because each (bought itself 
too small to challenge Boeing. 

In tbe Europeans view, govern- 
ment aid was essential if they were 
to break into (he business and de- 
velop modern aircraft. Airbus's ad- 
vocates also accuse the Americans 
of hypocrisy, asserting that 
Boring’s and Douglas’s commer- 
cial aircraft operations have re- 
ceived billions of dollars in indirect 
aid through Pentagon contracts. 

The Americans take the pota- 
tion that the Europeans are the 
black sheep and the Americans the 
white sheep, when the truth is that 
all the shop are gray ” said Jean 
Pierson, president of Airbus. 

Airbus expects to produce 200 


aircraft a year beginning in 1993, 
compared witbjust 28 in 1986. And 
it reported its first-ever operating 
surplus last year, winch Mr. Pier- 
son said means that it can rely less 
on government aid. 

Airbus for the first time entered 
the commercial bond market, bor- 
rowing $110 million last week to 
help fund tbe $480 nril&oa develop- 
ment of a 180-seat aircraft, the 
A321 a stretched version of its fast- 
sdlinfi 150-seal A320. 

Airbus reported revenue of $4.7 
billion last year, and indnstiy offi- 
cials estimate that its surplus was 
between $100 urilliou and SI 50 mO- 
Bon. 

At first glance. Airbus’s produc- 
tion structure would seem destined 


to fafl. The fuselage for each of its 
jets is made by Deutsche Aero- 
space in Germany, the wings, by 
British Aerospace, and the tuiifins 
in Spain by Casa. Then, big-bellied 
airplanes called Super Guppies, fly 
die parts to Toulouse, France, 
where Airbus is based and where 
Aerospatiale assembles the parts. 

Boeing and Douglas often com- 
plain that Airbus has aggressively 
underpriced them, knowing that 
subsidies would help offset any 
losses. 

Now Airbas is squaring off with 
Boring and McDonsefl Douglas in 
a high-stakes contest at America n , 
Delta and United airlines, which 
are expected to order dozens of jets 
over the next few years to replace 


their aging DC- 10s and Lockheed 
HOlla. 

is Airbus’fhope to buikfa super 
jumbo that would trump Boeing’s 
747. Airbus plans to decide by 1995 
whether to bmld a super jumbo, 
which could be ready for the mar- 
ket early in the next century, when , 
a large number of 747 are expected 
to be retired. 

Boeing is studying three options | 
for bunding a success® to the 747: 
a stretched version erf the 747, a 
double-decker 747, and a wholly 
new aircraft But financing the pro- 
ject could be a problem because 
Boeing is already weighed down 
with the $4 trillion cost of develop- 
ing its 777. 


BONDS? Ecu Jumbos Hit Snog 


INY RESULTS 


(Continued from first finance page) 

bonds should yield, but rather what 
spread relative to France the mar- 
ket would accept. In the meantime, 
market prices could move and the 
yield on outstanding bonds includ- 
ing tbe French paper could rise. 
Two hours later, the UJC bonds 
were priced to yield four baas 
points below the level of the French 

difficulty with this method is 
that not all governments are pre- 
pared to set terms relative to other 
countries — especially when the 
reread is Hkdy to be higher than 
the benchmark. 

A more fundamental problem is 
that issuers often need to lock up 
the all-in cost to borrow, not just 
the spread over the benchmark, in 
order to know whether the pro- 
ceeds can be swapped. 

An alternative is to announce 
some days before that a bid will be 
sought and have batiks submit 
terms after the market has moved. 
But the week’s notice also dum- 
mies jumping on swap opportuni- 
ties as they open up. .. . 

Another method is an auction 
with all maihct operators invited to 


of paper they befieve (bey can 
Of course, governments do 
swap demesne debt and pal 
the solution to the problem ues 


complete separation between rais- 
ing money and swapping tbe pro- 
ceeds. 

One potential drawback erf an 
auction is that demand will not 
match the intended supply, but — 
as J.P. Morgan showed last year in 
a Eurodollar offering fi or Denmark 
— banks can agree to underwrite 
an auction by committing to take 
any unsold papa at a pre-estab- 

Hsned price. 

Mr. Klakeg agreed that an auc- 
tion represented “an interesting al- 
ternative" method of distribution, 
but cited two reasons for not using 
it “Wc fed there is no consensus 
fa it in tbe market BspedaUy 
when a rare borrower is crating to 
the market for (be first time, we 
thinlr it’s important to use a struc- 
ture that is widely accepted. 

“In addition, this time we had 
certain constraints on the swap 
side. We had to move rather last to 
take take advantage of tbe oppor- 
tunities that were m the market.” 

The conclusion to be drawn from 
all this is that issuers and tbe banks 
have to develop a better system for 
distributing jumbo Ecu deals be- 
cause losses tike last week’s and 
those in February wifi ultimately 
lead to tbe demise of big liquid 
sovereign issues that attract institu- 
tional investors to the markcL 
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Last Monday. Mr. Trump 
missed a $41.1 nullioQ payment to 
bondholdera of tbe Ttump Castle 
Casino Resort. Even so. the gam- 
bling c ommission of New Jersey 
ruled Tburaday that Mr. Trump is 
strong enough financially to con- 
tinue opcratxDg his two other At- 
lantic City casinos, the Taj Mahal 
and the Tramp Plaza. Tbe commis- 
sion is expected to give its approval 
for Mr. Tramp to continue operat- 
ing the Castle is a few days. 

Meanwhile, his loan-restructur- 
ing agreements with his major bank 
lenders — including Citicorp, 
Bankers Trust Co. and Manufac- 


Trump Denies 
Hilton Deal 

Reuters 

NEW YORK — Donald 
Trump denies rumors that be 
might sefl Trump Castle Casi- 
no in Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey, to Mion Hold Carp. 

Mr. Trump will appear be- 
fore the New Jersey Casino 
Control Commission Wednes- 
day to present a debt restruc- 
turing plan for the Castle. 

Barron HU ton, who controls 
Hilton Hotels, appeals Mon- 
day before the state licensing 
panel but won’t submit a plan 
to buy a particular casino, an- 
alysts said. 


turers Hanover Corp. — are in the 
final stages of being worked out, 
according to bankers and Mr. Bol- 
lenbach. Under the agreements, the 
banks win take partial or complete 
control of the Trump Shuttle air- 
tine; his yacht, the Trump Princess; 
the Regency Hotel in Atlantic City; 
and the Grand Hyatt Hold in New 
York, among other assets. 

In exchange, the banks vrill erase 
a large part of Mr. Tramp's SZ65 
billion debt, nearly SI billion of it 
personally guaranteed by the devel- 
oper. In addition to controlling 
shares in the casinos, the bank 
agreements will leave Mr. Trump 
with the Trump Tower, a residen- 
tial and shopping complex on Fifth 
Avenue in New York; his pal aria! 
home in Florida. Mar-a-lago; 76 
acres (30 hectares) of empty rail 
yard on Manhattan's West Side 


Chinese Investment 
Pours Into Hong Kong 

Agenct Franco-Prase 

BEIJING — China is Hooding Hong Kong with capital and 
establishing multiple economic bases in the British colony ahead of 
its return to mainland rale in 1997. the official China Daily reported 
Sunday. 

“Mainland money pours into Hong Kong,” the newspaper said, 
adding that the government is “establishing footholds in every 
comer" of Hong Kong 

China has invested about S10 billion in the territory and set up 
thousands of companies, primarily under the impetus of China 
Resources (Holdings), whose revenue amounted to $6.5 billion in 
1989; China Travel Service; and Bank of China Group, which has 
313 branches and employs 14,000 people in Hong Kong. 

Beijing is also investing massively in trade, insurance, transport, 
advertising and manufacturing in Hong Kong, the China Daily said. 

Beijing, which has guaranteed that Hong Kong can keep its 
capitalist system intact for 50 years after tbe handover, is concerned 
about how much money will be left in the colony’s coffers in 1997. 
China has not yet apprwed a plan to build a new Hong Kong airport 
at a cost of at least S10 billion. 
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oal complex called Trump Gty, 
and the Plaza Hotel in New York. 

Mr. Tramp's personally guaran- 
teed debt wiD have declined to be- 
tween $100 irnDkrn and $200 mil- 
lion, but he will still owe hundreds 
of millions of dollars — hankers 
won’t say exactly how much — in 
mortgage payments and other dcbL 
secured by the p rope rti es he will 
own. 

Assuming Mr. Tramp survives, a 
major impediment to rebuilding, his 
empire wfll be the difficulty he’D 
have persuading banks to finance 
new deals. 


Waigel Rejects Tax Hike 
To Pay for Berlin Move 


Reuters 

BONN — Finance Minister 
Theo Waigel, trying to reassure 
Germans worried about further tax 
increases, said over the weekend 
that spending cuts rather «han 
higher taxes should pay for the gov- 
ernment's move to Berlin. 

But a spokesman for die opposi- 
tion Social Democratic Party, In- 
grid Ma tthaus Maier, argued that 
tax hikes would inevitably be need- 
ed to finance the move from Bonn. 

Economists have estimated the 
move to Berlin wfll cost up to 100 
biflkm Deutsche marks ($56 bil- 
lion). 

“We must solve tins problem in a 
way that does not result in lax 
rises,” Mr. Waigd said at a Satur- 
day meeting in Nuremberg of the 
Christian Social Union, the conser- 
vative partner of Mr. Kohl's Chris- 
tian Democratic Union. 

Economists say the government 
could minimize the need for new ' 


taxes if it sticks to a slow pace for 
the move and decides to leave large 
administrative operations in Bonn. 

They also say much wfll depend 
on tbe pace of the East German 
recovery. Most erf the cost of the 
move to Berlin would come late in 
the 1990s, when transfers to East 
Germany have receded. 

In this connection, the 1FO eco- 
nomic research institute reported 
over the weekend that the East 
German outlook was brightening. 

Based on its April survey of Ger- 
man companies, the Munich-based 
institute sa id that the East German 
construction sector especially was 
showing “dear signs of improve- 
ment,” with companies reporting a 
rise in output for tbe first time since 
CFO began conducting the surveys 
in July 1990. 

Demand for East German indus- 
trial products has stabilized, IFO 
said, and production plans showed 
a slight trend toward higher outpuL 


More Work tor Foreigners in Taiwan 

TAIPEI (AFP) — Taiwan is to allow more foreign workers to join six 
selected labor-intensive industries amid an acute labor shortage plaguing 
manufacturers here, labor officials said Saturday. The six industries 
include textiles, basic metals, metal manufacturing, machinery, electron- 
ics and construction, officials of the Council of Labor Affairs said. 

Lured by Taiwan's “economic miracle,” thousands of foreigners, most 
from Southeast Asian nations, have come to the island seeking jobs, 
although since October 1989 Taiwan has restricted alien workers to 
government construction and housing projects on a case- by -case basis. 

Chinese workers are still banned despite calls from local manufacturers 
who prefer employing main landers Tor better communication because of 
their similar language and cultural background. 

Mannesmann Considers Davy Deal 

BONN (Reuters ) — The engineering group Mannesmann AG said it is 
considering a cooperation with the metals division of Davy Corp. of 
Britain, but it declined to confirm an offer had already been made. 

A company spokesman declined comment on a report in the The 
Sunday Times that Mannesmann was bidding £150 million (S244.1 
million) for the division. He said Davy apparently planned a formal sale, 
and other companies had expressed interest in its main divisions. Davy 
Corp officials were unavailable for comment. 

British Upturn Foreseen This Year 9 

LONDON (Combined Dispatches) — Britain is on course for an 
economic upturn in tbe second half of the year. David Meltor, chief 
secretary to the treasury, said Sunday. “We have been forecasting that 
there will be an upturn. 1 see absolutely no reason to doubt that, 1 * Mr. 
Mdlor said in a television interview. 

His view was echoed by Norman LanxmL, chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who predicted a second-half upturn as cuts in interest rales boost 
consumer and industrial confidence. 

However, the Confederation of British Industry said Sunday its mem- 
bers see no signs of an economic upsvnng before the third quarter of 1 991 . 
It said 66 percent of British industrialists said orders were slow, while 
only 8 percent said they were better than normal (Reuters, AFP) 

New U.S. Aid for Polish Development 

WARSAW (AP) — The United States has allocated $15 million to help 
develop Polish business, agriculture and and health services, a U.S. aid 
official has annoonoed. 

Carol C. Addman of the U.S. Agency for International Development 
said Saturday the assistance was aimed primarily at small and medium- 
size businesses. “We are really trying to build a climate and conditions for 
business investment and growth.” she said at the conclusion of a two-day 
visit to Poland. 
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Amsterdam 

Amsterdam stocks lost a bit of 
ground Iasi week, with the CBS all- 
share index finishing at 200.30 on 
Friday, against 201.6 a week earli- 
er. 

Kempen & Co. brokerage ex- 
pects little change in the near term 
due to lack of news. 

Trading volume for the week was 
2.9 billion guilders, up from 2.4 
billion a week earlier. 

The share price of the offshore 
and dredging company IHC Ca- 
land caste underpressure after Par- 
ibas announced that it had begun 
selling its 36 percent stake. 


Frankfurt 


The Frankfurt stock market con- 
tinued its consolidation, operators, 
said, while waiting for convincing 
leads for near-term action. 

The DAX spot trend indicator 
finished the week at 1,71 1.86 
points, up 12.03 points — or 0.7 
percent — from the previous Fri- 
day. 

Volume on the eight German ex- 
changes totaled 38.73 billion Deut- 
sche marks for the week, against 
34.36 .billion the previous week. 

Analysts noted that the Bundes- 
tag's decision Thursday evening to 
move the seat of government to 
Berlin was strongly welcomed by 
foreign investors, who see it as a 
positive signal for the German 
economy as a whole. 


MAN was among the week’s big 
winners, adding 24.80 DM to finish 
at 413.80. Prenssag rose 14.80 to 
381. 

Hong Kong 

Share prices were generally lower 
in a quiet holiday-shortened trad- 
ing week, the Hang Seng Index 
losing 74.01 points or 2.03 percent 
to close Friday at 3,565.14. 

Average daily volume dropped 
to 753 million Hong Kong dollars 
in the three-day week from 769 
million dollars the previous week. 

Hie consensus among brokers 
was that the Hang Seng is unlikely 
to log major movements in the new 
trading week. 

London 

Share prices finished in sharp 
decline as the pound's weakness 
ruled out an early interest rate cut 
and political and economic worries 
mounted. 

Poor statistics on retail sales and 
.the public deficit in May brought 
further evidence of the recession’s 
depth, adding to concern that the 
government may be unable to over- 
come the Labor Parry’s lead in time 
to win the ne xt general election. 

The FTSE 100 share index lost 
44.8 points on the week to 2,487 3. 

Imperial Chemical Industries, 
possible target of a bid by Hanson, 
eased after remarks by Lord Han- 


EUROPE: Erecting Walls? 


(Continued from first finance page) 
(he Community's members over 
the future of its automobile indus- 
try by setting up car plants inside 
Britain and Spain. Those countries 
have welcomed the Japanese in- 
vestments because they have meant 
the creation, and not the loss, of 
jobs. 

But France and Italy contend 
that Japanese car ‘'transplants” 
will ultimately kill their own auto- 
mobile industries, and they want 
the transplants taken into account 
in negotiations that will restrict the 
number of Japanese cars sold in 
Europe during the next six years. 

The Commission originally 
wanted to diminate aD quotas in 
order to achieve the complete unifi- 
cation of the European market. 

But now, the establishment of 
car quotas at the insistence of Eu- 


ropean countries with auto indus- 
tries seems bound to escalate de- 
mands from other sectors, such as 
shoes and clothing makers, that are 
clamoring for at least partial pro- 
tection from the rigors of free 
trade. 

European governments are also 
resisting the Commission’s efforts 
to break up national monopolies in 
areas like energy and telecommuni- 
cations, which many states insist lie 
within the realm of “national stra- 
tegic interests'' and must not be 
subject to Community regulation. 

“We will do afi we can to prevent 
the 1992 process from turning into 
a cover for protectionist measures,” 
said a senior EC official. “But the 
short-term political considerations 
of national governments are work- 
ing against Tree traders. Politicians 
want to save jobs at almost any cost 
because jobs mean votes.” 
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son appeared to rule out a bid be- 
fore ICI’s interim results. 

Milan 

The Milan stock exchange's MI B 
index lost 14 percent over the 
week, ending at 1,154. 

Slocks were shaken by indica- 
tions that the government of Prime 
Minister Giulio Andreotu, trying 
to reduce its huge budget deficit, 
ought seek to have companies re- 
value upward their properly hold- 
ings for tax purposes. 

Paris 

The Paris Bourse lost 2.8 percent 
on the week, as four straight losing 
sessions were followed by what op- 
erators called a technical recovery 
on Friday. The CAC-40 index end- 
ed the week at 1,806.63 points. 

Operators said that one negative 
factor was signs of economic recov- 
ery in the United States and strong 
Japanese growth, which have 


Singapore 


Trading was dull and featureless 
throughout the week as major in- 
vestors stayed on the sidelines. 

The key indicator, the Straits 
Times industrial index, finished at 
1,499.06, off 28.44 pants from the 
previous Friday. Volume for the 
week improved by 11.1 percent to 
176.26 million shares. 


U1C dominated the trading floor 
on news that it was selling some 
Singapore Land shares and other 
assets to raise funds to reduce its 
borrowings. The issue saw a total of 
6.59 million shares traded and lost 
6 cents to 1.05. 

Tokyo 

Share prices fell sharply cm the 
Tokyo Stock Exchange in extreme- 
ly thin trading, as prospects of a 
discount rate cut vanished. 

The Nikkei 225 index dosed Fri- 
day at 24.275.08 points, down 3 3 
percent from a week earlier. Daily 
volume averaged 282.4 million 
shares, down from the previous 
week's 326 J million shares. 

A market analyst said the market 
might liven up in (he next few days 
if the G-7 meeting agrees on ex- 
change rale stabilizing measures. 

Zurich 

Zurich stocks marked time, as 
the Swiss Performance Index end- 
ed the week at 1.M4.9. up 2.1 
points from the previous Friday. 

The Zurich market welcomed the 
choice of Berlin as the German 
capital, and construction stocks 
rose. Pharmaceutical companies 
working on AIDS benefited from 
the congress held in Florence — 
particularly Immune, whose stock 
gained 200 francs to 3,800. and 
Ciba Gdgy. up 60 to 3.090. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Disposable Income? Tiy Dubai’s Shops 

Dubai’s international community enjoys tax-free salaries and per-capita in- 
comes that are among the highest in the world. Retailers have geared up to meet 
the demand for the luxuries of life that so many in Dubai can afford. 


Gold, it is said, costs Jess in Dubai 
than anywhere else in the world, and 
it is certainly one of die best buys in 
the emirate. If it is gold you are after, 
then a visit to the Gold Souk is a 
must Set in a warren of alleys near 
the famous Creek of Dubai, it more 
than earns its {dace on the tourist 

Dubai has more watch 
shops than supermarkets 

trail. Shopkeepers are very helpful 
and not pushy. Prices are calculated 
according to the weight and market 
price of gold. Bargaining is par for 
the course, and the general rule when 
shopping in souks is to tiy to get the 
price down to half of the original 
figure quoted. 

Everybody loves to strike the best 
bargain, but it is also worth visiting 
state-of-the-art shopping - plazas to 
soak up the elegance and luxury of 
the shops and goods. 

Another claim to fame for Dubai 
shopping is that there are more 
watch shops than supermarkets. The 
variety of watches for specific occa- 
sions — scuba diving, jogging, mo- 
torcycling, to name a few — is end- 
less. Prices start at 2 dirhams (SO 
U.S. cents) in this tax-free city. A 
personalized or brand-name watch 



Duty-free shopping ax Dubai 
international airport, ' 

costs substantially more — but the 
purchase win still be a bargain. 

Electronic goods and cameras at 
very tempting prices are popular 
buys. There is also a big run on 
traditional gifts such as Arabic cof- 
feepois, silver and brass swords, 
kh unjars (Arabic curved daggers) 
and worry beads. 

Out of town, toward the World 
Trade Center, the highest building in 
the Gulf, is Karama, a district with a 
wide array of small shops and restau- 


rants, and a bonanza for bargain 
hunters. “Designer label" goods on 
sale should be treated with caution. 

Dubai, which grew from a fishing 
village to pearling center to a thriv- 
ing commercial and industrial me- 
tropolis, can trace its roots as a trad- 
ing post to the fourth century B.C. 
Now a meeting place of East and 
, West, Dubai is safe to move around 
in and offers an equable and sunny 
winter dimate from November to 
May. 

As if all this were not enough, 
since 1983 there has been a duty-free 
shopping complex at Dubai a upon, 
which has attracted award-winning 
recognition for high-quality prod- 
ucts at unbeatable prices. The taste- 
fully refurbished shopping complex 
offers thousands of bargains to suit 
all tastes. Travelers now have the 
chance to win luxury cars, ranging 
from a Porsche to a Rolls-Royce, in a 
raffle. Only 1,000 tickets are sold for 
each car, and more than 40 vehicles 
have already been won by lucky tick- 
et holders. Last year, duty-free sales 
topped the $ 1 00-million mark, in- 
cluding about $20 million in gold 
sales. Other best-selling items in- 
clude cigarettes, perfumes and fra- 
grances, electronics — and sunglass- 
es, which saw a 34- percent increase 
in sales last year. Irene Farnsworth 


Expansion, Integration of Port Facilities 

In Dubai’s fight to retain its lead as key entrepot for the Gulf, its two main ports 
are being amalgamated under a new single administration, the Dubai Ports 
Authority. Dubai is an acknowledged leader in the intermodal freight business, 
especially in the sea-air trade between Europe and the Far East. 


Port Rashid is said to be the best and 
busiest in the Gulf; it includes a five- 
berth container terminal with com- 
puterized container tracking plus 
general cargo facilities comprising 30 
berths and 14 warehouses. 

Spread over 2,500 acres (1,012 
hectares) with its 67 berths extending 
more than nine miles, JebelAli is the 
biggest man-made port in the world. 
Its facilities include terminals for 
both container and roll-on, roll-off 
traffic, as well as general and bulk 
cargoes. Container traffic is running 
at about half the rate of that at Port 
Rashid, while general cargo has 
reached more than a third of Ra- 
shid’s levels. 

-Port Rashid has seen a 10-percent 
increase in container throughput be- 


tween 1988 and 1990, when numbers 
reached nearly 614.000. Another 17- 
percent increase is forecast for this 
year. There are plans to increase ca- 
pacity from 750,000 containers a 
year to more than one million. 

Freight tonnage has also mounted 
steadily, from 9 million tons in 1 988 
to 10.2 million last year. The forecast 
is for 12 million tons for this year. 

Dubai dry docks are regarded as 
the premia' ship-repair yard in the 
Gulf. The dock can handle even the 
largest tankers in service around the 
world. They have a laboratory, the 
only one of its kind between Europe 
and the Far East, covering all areas 
of oil-field, marine and industrial 
examination. 

What makes sense about the Jebel 


Ali port initiative is the free zone in 
that area, which guarantees no cor- 
porate taxes for at least 15 years. 
Foreign companies are allowed sole 
ownership of their operations. The 
zone has so far attracted over 300 
companies; there is a considerable 
contingent from Europe. 

The zone and its port represent an 
investment of about $2.5 billion, ac- 
cording to Ed Bilkey, the free-zone 
executive director. While most free 
ports merely hold cargoes to avoid 
duties, the one at Dubai not only 
organizes distribution, but has also 
introduced manufacturing and fabri- 
cation. About 40 percent of the com- 
panies established in the zone are 
involved in light manufacturing. 

Derek Harris 
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D UBAL's newly expanded aluminum smelter at JebelAli. 

Open-Door Policy Lures Foreign Firms 

Renowned for its open economy and trading expertise, Dubai is rapidly 
becoming an industrial center for international and regional companies. 


Much of the emirate’s industrial 
growth is taking place at the Jebel 
Ali Free Zone, where more than 330 
firms have decided to set up opera- 
tions in its 25,000-acre (10,117-hect- 
are) industrial park. 

Local manufacturers like the Du- 
bai Aluminium Company, the Dubai 

Jebel Ali Free Zone offers 
an almost tax-free regime. 

Natural Gas Company and the Du- 
bai Cable Company are also expand- 
ing their operations in an effort to 
boost the emirate’s export revenues 
now that the Gulf war has ended. 

One of the latest overseas firms to 
set up operations in Jebel Ali is In- 
ternational Bechtel, the U.K. subsid- 
iary of the giant California construc- 
tion conglomerate. International 
Bechtel Jus established a procure- 
ment office in the zone to serve as a 
supply center for the materials it will 
need to hdp rebuild damaged oil 
facilities in Kuwait. 

Another newcomer to the zone is 
computer manufacturer AST, also 
California- based, which has opened 
a 5,000-square-foot facility in Jebel 
Ali to serve as its Middle East head- 
quarters. 

These companies join many other 
household names like Sony, Citizen, 
3M, Black & Decker, Conoco, Arco. 
British Petroleum, Caltex. Goldstar, 
DHL and Union Carbide already 
operating in Jebel AIL 


These companies have been at- 
tracted by the wide range of incen- 
tives offered by (he Free Zone Au- 
thority. Incentives include the 
possibility of 100-percent foreign 
ownership — a rarity in a region 
where most governments require 
overseas firms to gram local citizens 
a majority shareholding — and a 
virtually tax-free regime that in- 
cludes exemption from corporate tax 
for 15 years or more. 

Companies like Union Carbide, 
which recently decided to expand its 
facilities in the zone by building a 
new large latex-manufacturing plant, 
find that Jebel Ali is a suitable base 
for reaching customers in Iran, In- 
dia, Pakistan and Sri Lanka, as well 
as elsewhere in the Gulf and Arab 
states. 

Local industries are also expand- 
ing their operations in Jebel Ali to 
reach export markets in Iran, the 
Indian subcontinent and the Far 
East. 

In May the government an- 
nounced plans to build a $2-billion 
oil refinery in the zone; the refinery 
wiD have a capacity of about 150,000 
barrels a day. Crude-oil feedstocks 
will be imported to produce petro- 
leum products for export to the Far 
East and Southeast Aria. 

The Dubai Aluminium Company 
(DUBAL) completed a major expan- 
sion program in January when it 
opened a fourth potline 12 weeks 
ahead of schedule. Dus will raise 
current annual production capacity 
from 170,000 tons to 240,000 tons. 


Output Iasi year reached a record 
174,000 tons, most of which was ex- 
ported to Japan and Taiwan. 

The Dubai Aluminium Company 
is also helping to supply technology 
and services for a new 220,000- Ion- a- 
year aluminum smelter being built at 
Bandar Abbas in Iran. 

The Dubai Natural Gas Company 
(DUGAS) signed a five-year con- 
tract last year with two Japanese 
companies, C. It oh & Company and 
Toyo Menka Kaisha, to supply their 
natural-gas needs from its plant in 
Jebel Ali. Current output stands at 
about 600,000 tons of natural-gas 
liquids a year. 

Nearby Emirates Gas, a govern- 
ment-owned firm, recently commis- 
sioned the first aerosol-propellant 
plant in the United Arab Emirates. 
The plant in Jebel Ali will manufac- 
ture ozone-friendly, hydrocarbon- 
based products which are expected 
to serve as the basis for local produc- 
tion of toiletries and household 
goods. 

The Dubai Cable Company (DU- 
CAB), a joint venture of the govern- 
ment and the U.K. concern BICC, 
plans to invest about $25 million to 
double the capacity of its plant in 
Jebel Ali wi thin the next year. 

Considered one of the emirate's 
most technologically advanced com- 
panies, the Dubai Cable Company 
specializes in the manufacture of 
low-tension electrical cables, half of 
which are exported to the neighbor- 
ing Gulf states. 

Pamela Ann Smith 
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EMIRATES. REFINING THE 
SHAPE OF AIR TRAVEL 



DUBAI. A PROSPEROUS MARKET FOR 
ENTERPRISING BUSINESS PEOPLE. 

If you regard Dubai's famous Clocktnwer merely as a landmark en mute tn another 
destination, it is more than a pity. It's a missed opportunity. 

. Duhai has more to commend it as an international marketplace than its ideal position midway 
between Europe and the Far East. Taws, transport and energy costs are low. And there's an infectious 
enthusiasm to do business, a buz: you'll experience in Dithai's cosmopolitan business community. 

Here business blends easily with pleasure, encouraged by superb hotels, sunsoaked beaches 
and azure sea. The desert begs to he explored. And the world class Emirates Coif Club is a refreshingly 
green revelation. 

Sophisticated Emirates. Dithai's indigenous airline, provides an unrivalled inflight scn icc. 
Our ainrtfr are the latest specification, bur our values are unashamedly old-fashioned; an approach to 
service ■ which leads many passengers to say that Emirates is Refining ike Shape of Air Travel. 



EMIRATES THE INTERNATIONAL AIRLINE OF THE UNITED ARAB EMIRATES. 
Emirate*. P.O Ba\ tetti. Pubai. U A E. Telephone: 215544. 

125 Pall Mull. London SI* IY ME. Telephone: 

Sehnindsuusw 5. dth Firm. oil tV Fmnljuit Main, Telephtwe: , l)Mi 7-hifi2l 

.Vim trninv. (mrthlfl. Banltr -Wv,. . fl/nnhji. Citim. Cnh>mb». /Xjnuwm. Ihilu fUuta 

nuthii. t Iimitnrt. Han Anne, huuibvl. Jnklah. A.r,n In. rtimvi/. Uuubw. Van, hr*ler. 
St.iniU Riila/h \inNrw Tehran 
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Emirates 


DUBAI 
DUTY FREE S 
FINEST SURPRISE 
CONTINUES 



Mercedes - Benz 560 SEC 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
TO WIN THE 
WORLD S FINEST CAR 
AT THE 

WORLD’S FINEST 
DUTY FREE 


Tickets are priced at Dhs. 500/US $ 1 38 
and limited to 1 000 bonafide departing 
and transit travellers. 

The draw date and winning number will be 
published in the international press and the 
car will be shipped to any part of the world 
free of charge. 

The finest collection at the world's 

most elegant duty free. 




For The World's Finest. 


Fly-Buy-Dubai— ; 




CONGRATULATIONS ! 

DUBAI DUTY FREE’S FINEST SURPRISE WINNER 

MR. ABDll. SALAM AL MAJDELY (Ticket No. 42724) 
of P.O. Box 27531. Safat 13136, Kuwait, 
winner of the BMW 750i! who (ravelled Kuwait Airways. 
Dubai/ Ku wail on June I WJ, 
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MONDAY SPORTS 


Mazda Gives Japanese 
First Le Mans Victory as 
Mercedes Break Down 


The Associated Press 

LE MANS, Fiance — A Mazda 
became the first Japanese car to 
win the Le Mans 24-ooor race Sun- 
day when a broken belt three hours 
from the finish stopped the Mer- 
cedes that had led for about eight 
hours. 

The rotary-powered Mazda was 
driven by Bertrand Gacbot of Bel- 
gium, Johnny Herbert of Britain 
and VoUcer Weidler of Germany. 

The Mercedes driven by Jean- 
Louu Scheffer and Alain Ferti of 
France and Germany’s Jochen Mass 
had bdd first place from the sixth 
until the 21st hour. But with a four- 
lap, 1 5-mmote margin over the Maz- 
da, a water-pump belt broke, affect- 
ing the alternator. That kept the 
Mercedes in the pits for more than 
a half-hour before it returned for a 
lap. then went out for good 

A Jaguar driven by the American 
Davy Jones, Raul Boesd of Brazil 
and Michel Ferti of France fin- 
ished second two laps behind. Jag- 
uars also came in third and fourth, 
with Mazdas sixth and eighth. 

No Japanese car bad previously 
won the Le Mans race, although 
Mazda had won smaller class divi- 
sions six times. Mazda’s best previ- • 
ous overall finish at Le Mans was 
seventh in 1987 and 1989. 

Mercedes dominated this race 
through the fust 21 hours, with its 
three cars near the top for the first 
half before problems struck. 

The first Mercedes went out 
shortly after running over some de- 
bris. Another, driven by Germany's 
Michael Schumacher and Fritz 


Kreutzpomter and Austria's Karl 
Wendhsger, did well until about 
dawn, when a rebuilt gearbox 
dropped It from second to dgjuh 
before it climbed back to fifth. 

There were just 17 finishers of a 
starting field of 38. 

The winning Mazda averaged 
127 miles per hour (205 kph) in 
completing 362 laps, or 3.058.9 
miles. • 

Hie distance was better than the 
s distance of 3,034 
in 1990, the first year on the 
□ew 8.45-mile circuit with two chi- 
canes, or small curves. 

Schumacher, 21, ran the fastest 
lap of the race shortly after dark. 
He went around the circuit in 3 
minutes, 35.564 seconds, at better 
than 141 mph. Last year's best lap 
was the 3:40 turned in by a Nissan. 
That Japanese company did not 
compete this year. 

Jacky Ickx, the Belgian who won 
LeMans six times and who has been 
Mazda's consultant team-manager 
for the last two years, credited his 
three drivers for the victory. 

“Bertrand, Johnny and Volker 
did a really beautiful job," Ickx 
said. “They understood immediate- 
ly what was the goal in endurance 
racing and fuel consumption.” 

Herbert, who three years ago 
shattered his ankles in an accident 
during a Formula 3000 race at 
Brands Hatch, England, said. “I 
think I've proved I’m fit, I’ve just 
won Le Mans, which is almost a 
whole Grand Prix season in itself." 



No. 1 NHL Draft Pick: 
The Reluctant Iindros 


Agntt Fiaiw-Piewr 

The pit crew of the winning Mazda rushed to service the car when it made a brief stop earlier in the 24-hour race at Le Mans, France. 


Bossy and Potvin Elected to the Hockey Hall of Fame 


United Press International 

BUFFALO, New York — Mike Bossy and 
Denis Potvin. two members of the New "York 
Islanders’ four consecutive Stanley Cup 
championship reams in the early 1980s. are 
among four men who have been ejected to the 
Hockey Hall of Fame. 

They were joined by Bob Puiford, former 
player and coach, and Oint Smith, a former 
player dected Friday in the veterans' category. 

Bossy had 573 career goals with the Island- 
ers and played in seven AU-Siar games during 


his 10-year career. He scored 53 goals in 
1977-78, a record for a rookie; and won the 
Calder Trophy for rookie of the year. He 
scored 50 or more goals in a record nine 
straight seasons and shares the record of five 
60-goal seasons with Wayne Gretzky. 

Potvin, a nine-time All-Star, is the all-lime 
leader in goals (310), assists (742) and points 
(1,060) by a. defenseman. He won the Calder 
Trophy in 1973-74 and three Norris trophies 
as the National Hockey League's top de- 
fenseman during his 15-year career. 


Puiford spent 14 of his 16 playing seasons 
with the Toronto Maple Leafs, playing on 
four Stanley Cup winners. He finished up 
with the Los Angeles Kings, and was hired as 
their coach in 1972. 

Smith played 11 seasons with the New 
York Rangers and Chicago Blackhawks. He 
scored a career-high 72 points with Chicago 
in 1943-44 and teamed with the wingers Bill 
Mosienko and Doug Bentley to form the 
league’s highest-scoring line ai the time. 


Corroded by O* Stofi From Otspatdvs 

BUFFALO, New York — The 
Quebec Nordiqucs did exactly 
what they said they would do — 

S ade Eric Lindros the No. I 
.1 the National Hockey 
!s entry draft. Now all they 
have to do is sign him. 

“Cm confident if we use our 
imagination, we can find a solu- 
tion,” their general manager, Pierre 
Page, said after Saturday's draft 
But getting Undros’s signature 
on a contract is another matter. He 
reiterated that he hadn’t made up 
his mind yet about his future and, 
as a symbolic statement, passed on 
the usual draft-day ritual by refus- 
ing to put on a Nordiques jersey 
after his name was announced. 

Lindros, IS, has said he has sev- 
eral options other than the NHL 
including the Canadian Olympic 
Team as well as two new leagues, 
the Continental Hockey Associa- 
tion and the North American 
Hockey League. His agent, Rick 
Curran, said the 6-fooi, 5-inch. 
228-pound center (2 meters, 103-5 
kilograms) had received a lucrative 
offer from the CHA. 

Lindros had 71 goals and 78 
assists for 149 points m only 57 
games For Oshawa in the Ontario 
Hockey League and was named the 
Canadian Hockey League player of 
the year. He also led Canada to its 
second straight world junior title. 

His selection Jed a first-round 
flood of Canadian juniors, the lead- 
ing source of talent for the NHL 
Fourteen of the 22 first-rounders 
were Canadian junior players free 
Scoreboard), including the first 
three picks and six of the first 10. 
The second pick was Pat Fal- 


len. a Canadian-born nght « ng 

who plaved for Spokane of the , 
Western Hockey league- . 
scored 64 goals M 
was drafted by the San imr Stur^ 
an expansion team that begins \ p- . 
eralions this autumn. . 

Defenseman Scott Niedaow'^ . 
was picked third, by the New Jet- • 

* 1 ^ fourth and fifth picks went ■' 
according to form, with defenseman 
Scott Lachance from Boston uni- 
versity. the first Atncrican-bom 
player picked, going to the Ne* 
York Islanders and defenseman , 
Aaron Ward from the University of 
Michigan going to Winnipeg. ; 

After that, the surprises be gan. ; 

Philadelphia look the Swedish . 
center Peter Forsherg. Vancouver, 
picking seventh, took right wing 
Alex Stojanov from Hamilton in '■ 
the Ontario Hockey League, and ; 
New Jersey took center Brian Rot- 
sion of Detroit Coropuware. a Tier • 
I! junior league, as the overall No. . 
II pick. All three had been rated 
much lower by the NHL s Central 
Scouting Bureau. 

Another early surprise was that , 
five European players, including ] 
Alexei Kovalev of Dynamo Mos- ! 
cow, were taken in the first round. 
The New York Rangers, drafting 
15th, made the right wing the first 
Soviet player ever taken in the 
opening round of the draft. 

Pittsburgh then selected the 
Swedish right wing Markus Nas- 
iund: Calgary, with the 1 9th pick, 
took another Swedish right wing, 
Niki as Sundblad. and Edmonton, 
with the 20th pick, chose the 
Czechoslovak left wing Martin Ru- 
rinsky. (AP. A' >77 
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Major League Standings 
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Friday's line Scores 
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and Pena. W— Bolton. 7-4. l — M oore. 9-4. Sv— 


Reardon CIV). HRs— Oakland. Camera (14). 
Boston. Rivera (41. 

Minn e s ota laa m sat— s n i 

Now York t» 888 2M-4 11 • 

Guthrie. Bcdraskwi (81, Aguilera 1*1 and 
Harper; Sanderson. Coda ret (61, Habvon (9) 
and Gerea Nates I*), w— Guthrie. 5-3. l— 
5OTdarsan.7-3.5v— Aguilera (IS). HRs— Min- 
nesota, Giedden (4). New York. Mailing iv (6). 
Seattle 3M m 808-5 » 0 

Milwaukee see tot osi— i a t 

Johnson Burba (9) and Bradley; Baslo,Mo- 
chodo (7). Brawn (U. trim (9) and Surtioff. 
W— Johnson, 5A L— Basle, 5-7. HR— Milwau- 
kee. Stubbs (41. 

tit 380 003 08—5 » I 
008 ON 321 81—6 t 0 
(11 Inn mas) 

Rven. Rogers (61, Mathews (7). J rtf coat 
(7), Je. Russel I (8), ScMraWl (101 and Rodri- 
guez; Garda. Pall (9), Radinsky <*). Thigpen 
(10). Patterson (11 > ondMerulta, FMc (7).W— 
Patterson. 2-0. L— SdllraML 0-1. HRs— Texas, 
Franco (9). Chicago. Grabeck (3). Fisk 14). 
Bath marc of Kansas City, ml rain 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Houston 888 018 000-0 4 8 

Philadelphia 888 883 8*11—3 5 0 

Portuga l , osuna 18) and Nichols; Ruffin. 
ML WtUtaim TO and Daultun. W— Ruttln.T-0. 
L— PortuBal.frlSv— ML Williams (121. HR— 
Philadelphia. Morandtnl (l). 

Manfred 88* M 810-3 4 1 

dncbmatl 180 238 eon— 7 9 8 

Nanay. Burte (5). 5cm pen (8) and Fitzger- 
ald; Scudder, Power (8), Myers (9) and Oli- 
ver. W— Scudder. 2-3. L-Hanev. 0-1. HRs— 
MantreaL Calderan (9). Ontaimatt, Sabo 3 
(ID). Oliver ID. 

New York 89D tea sea— 2 5 1 

Atlanta 888 301 sex-4 c 0 

Vtata.1mls(8}andCarone;Letbrandt.Ber- 
enauer (•) OTd Heath. W-Ldraidt, 4-i L— 
Viola, 7-5. Sv B era n ouar (9). HR— Allanta 
Hunter (4). 

San Dim loo ns ho — 3 11 8 

SL Loots 080 081 181—4 I 8 

Rasmussen. Rodriguez (7), Andersen (8) 
and Santiago; & Smith. Terry (8). Agosto (9) 
andPagnaaLW— Aaastih 5-1. L— Andersen, 2-1. 
Chicago 808 8M 181— 0 13 8 

San Frond s ra 888 Bit 23x— 4 6 0 

G. Maddux. Assanmachar (81.0a. Smith (8) 
and Villanueva, Wilkins (7); Black. Dawns 
(7), RaMnson ll>. Rlghettt 18} and Kennedy. 
W-Dawns,4wL L-G. Maddux. 6-5. Sv-RIgh- 
ettl (V). HR— San Francisco.' Kennedy lit. 
Pittsburgh BOO 038 111—5 II 1 

Las Angeles in eat mb — 1 9 1 

Waft. Patterson (7). Landrum 18). Ktoper 
(9) and SJauaht; Oieda. Hartley IB) and Sctas- 


eta. w— walk. 50. L-Oieda 6-5. Sv— Kipper 
11). HRs— Pittsburgh. Bonds (9). Redus (2). 

Saturday's Line Scores 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Oeftfand 888 181 111—5 8 1 

Boston 815 889 tax— » 13 0 

Skua raid. Bums (3). GuzmiBi (6). Honevcutt 
II) and Quirk; Harris, Lama (7), Gray (9) and 
Manana w— Harris. 3-7. L— Slinarskl, 2-4. 
Cleveland >08 088 OOO— 0 4 1 

Taranto 001 838 01x— 4 7 1 

Mulls. Shaw 16). Hlllegas (8) and Skinner; 
Guzman, Ward (8) and Barden. W— Guam, 
1 - 2 . L— Mutlx 0-2. Sv — ward (13). hr— T oron- 
to. Carter (16). 

Minnesota 108 ON 020—4 4 0 

New York ON 008 812-3 9 1 

Tapani. Aguilera (9) and Harper; Taylor, 
Flunk (8). Gue ttt mr on (9) and Hokes. W— 
Tapani, 54. L— Taylor. 2-2. Sv— Aguilera n?j. 
HR— New York. Espinoza (1). 

Seattle 108 230 888-5 7 I 

Milwaukee 808 800 180-0 4 4 

Hanson. Murativ (8) amt Bradley; August, 
Mk. Lee (6). Holmes (*) and Surhott. w— 
Hanson. 4-2. l— A ugust, 5-L HRs— Seattle, A. 
Davis IB). Cochrane (13. 

Haiti more 000 IN to *— 1 4 • 

■Comas aty 000 000 000-8 2 3 

mIIockl Olson (9) and Melvin; Gordon, s. 
□avis (0) and Moc t arlane- W— Ml lock 1, 3-2 
L— Gordon, 4-5, Sv— Olson (III. 

Texas 000 091 000-1 4 I 

Chicago 100 100 03x— 3 7 0 

Jo. Barfield. Mattiews (0) and Rodrlguez; 
F ernqndez and Fisk. W— Fernandez. 3-7. L— 
Ja Barfield. 3-2 

California 310 011 101—10 15 • 

Detroit 010 MM 010- 3 4 0 

Langston. Elehhom (01 and Tlngley; Rita. 
Petty (2). Searcy (6>,MMunez (9) and Tettle- 
tan. W— Langston. 10-2 L— Rltz, 0-3, HRs— 
California D. Parker (5>. Detroit, Teflieton 
(10). Shetbv (3). 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Pittsburgh 000 ON 001—1 3 1 

Lae Angeles OH 002 «1x— 4 0 0 

Drabek. Heaton IS) and Lavuiilere; Mar- 
oon and Sctoscto- W — Morgan. 8-5. L — Dra- 
bek. 4-a HR— Las Angetas. Daniels (f). 
CMrage IN IN 180-3 11 0 

Sea Francisco 411 IN BOX— 4 0 8 

Bosk I c. BMeckl (4),McElroy (7), SJocumb 
18) and BarryMIl; T. Wilson. LnCoss (t). Oil- 
veras (8) and Decker, Kennedy (4). w— T.wil- 
son, 34. L — Basfclo. 27. Sv-OUveras (3). 
HRs— Chicago. SandDerg (11). Son Francisco, 
R. Thompson 18). 


New York 811 ON >68—7 12 • 

Atlanta 080 SOS 2(0-2 5 2 

Darllna, Innis (9) and Cerono; Avery, Mah- 
ler (4). Stanton «). F roeman (7) . Marcher («) 
and Olson. W— Dorllng, 4-4. L-Averv, 7-5. 
HR— Atlanta. L. Smith (3). 

Houston tot IN IH 1-8 18 1 

Philadelphia 388 8N (18 8-3 8 8 

<10 inn bias) 

Destinies. Clancy (8). Osuna <■). Copal (91 
and Biggie; Greene, McOawtll (9) and LOTe. 
□mil ton (9). W— Osuna. 4-2 L— McDowell. J-i. 
Sv — Ca Pci (2). HRS' H ouston. Camlnttt (A). 
Anthony (1>. 

San Dleua 0 M 103 osa-4 7 8 

SL Lotas NN 300 880—3 9 I 

Melendez, Rodriguez (7). Letterts (8) end 
Santiago; Hill, Agasto (a). Carpenter (8) OTd 
PegnazzL W— Melendez. 22 L-Hfil, 25. Sv- 
Lefferts (Ml. 

Montreal M0 823 ail— 7 12 D 

CtactanaN BN 818 183—4 H 1 

Boyd, Platt (6), BuJones (7) and Reyes; 
Armsttong, Ctrman (6). Brawn (4). Loyona 
(7),KL Gross (9) and Oliver. W — Boyd, 4-a. L — 
Armstrong, 4-4. 5v—B. Jones (5). HRs— Mon- 
treal. woi kxh (7), L walker [<). andmaiL 
Larkin (9). Saba (li). 

Japanese BaseboH 

Central League 

W L T Pet. DB 
Yakut! 35 22 I A12 - 

Chunlctll 32 27 1 SI1 1«h 

Yamhirl 34 27 0 357 3 

Hiroshima 28 24 1 538 4W 

Talyo 34 32 1 A49 9% 

Honstfin 15 43 0 259 20V* 

Saturday’s Games 
Yakuli 2 Hanshln 2 
Yomhirl 4. Talvo 3 

Sender's Gamas 
Yamtorl 4. Talvo 3 
Yakutt I. Haneiibi 8 
Chun lehl at Hlrvsblma. p*xL rain 
Potafic League 


SoUmj 

Kintetsu 

Oalef 

Nippon H 

Orix 

Latte 


NHL Draft 


W 

L 

T 

Pet 

GB 

34 

20 

2 

425 



32 

24 

0 

371 

2 

27 

24 

8 

329 

5to 

29 

29 

1 

300 

4ta 

24 

O 

1 

422 

IIW 

20 

37 

a 

JS1 

15V, 


Saturday's Games 
Orix A Nippon Ham 1 

Sunday's Games 
Kintetsu 8, Latte 4 
Both other games. p<xL rain 


Top picks to the entry draft, with pgsfifoa 
ond t ermer team or .country^ 

First Round: I, Quebec, Eric Lindros. e. 
Oshawa (OHL).2San Jose, Pat Ftatoon,c-OM, 
Spokane (WHLj. 1 New Jersey (tram Toron- 
to). Scott Nledermever.d. Kamtaops (WHL). 
4 N.Y. islanders, Scott Lataxmce, d, Boston 
University (Hockey East )JL Winnipeg. Aaron 
Ward, d, MkMaan ICCHA). 4 Phltaaetmta, 
Peter Forsbora , c. M 0 D 0 (Sweden). 7. \fan- 
cauver, Alex Ski lanov.lw.Hamlltan (OHLJ.8. 
Minnesota Richard Matvitawk. «t Saskatoon 
tWHU. 9, Hartford. Patrick Paulin, tw, St- 
Hradnttic (OMJHL). ID, DetrelL Martin La- 
pointe. rw, Laval (OMJHL). II. New Jersey, 
Brian Ralston, c. Detroit (NAJHLI. 

12EdmantoaTyterwrtohLc Swift Current 
(WHL). li Buffalo. Philippe Boucher, d. 
Granby (OMJHL). 14, washbigtoa Patrick 
Peake, c Detroit (OHU. 15. N.Y. Rangers. 
Alexei Kovalev, c. Moscow Dynamo 
(UXS.R.). 14. Pittsburgh. Markus Nasiuna, 
rw, M 0 D 0 (Sweden). 17. /Montteat Brsnf Btla- 
detiu.iL Seattle [WhlI. 15, Boston. Glenn Mur- 
ray. rw, Sudbury (OHLI. 19, Calgary. Nlktos 
Sunblad.tw-rw.AlK (Sweden). 32 Edmonton 
(tram los Angelas), Mania Rutansky. c-tw, 
Litvinov (Czechoslovakia). 21. Washington 
(from St Louts). Trevor Hai ver sui Uw. North 
Bay (0HL).22Chtcaga Dean McAmmamtc 
Prince Albert IWHU. 

Second R04md:2i5on Jose, Rav Whl tney.c. 
Spokane I WHL1.X Quebec. Rene Corbel, tw, 
DfummondvlUe (OMJHL). 25 W usI Hi mM i 
( from Taranto and Quebec). Eric Lovlgne, d. 
Him (QMJHL). 34. n.y. islanders. Zlgmund 
Patfty, tw. Ntttg (Czechoslovakia). 27. St. 
Louts (tram Wbvtipoe). Steve Staias.d, Niag- 
ara Falls (OHL). 32 Montreal (from Phltodet- 
piilo). Jim CampbetL c. Northwaad Prep 
(N.Y). 79. Vancouver. Joasen Culfimare. d, 
Peterbarouah (OHL).3a San Jose (from Mln- 
neeoto), Sandb Ozatntch. d, Dvnama Riga 
(Soviet Union] . 31, Hartford. Martin Hamrftk, 
d. Zlln (Czechoslovakia). 32 Detroit, Jamie 
Pushor.d, Lethbridge (WHL). 33, New Jersey, 
Donevan Hoxtotl, Iw, Prince Albert (WHL). 

34. E d i u ontoa Andrew Verner«g,Peterbor- 
ough (OHU. 35. Buffo la. Jason Oawe, Iw, Pe- 
torixtraugh IOhu. 34. Washington. Jett Nel- 
son c Prince Albert (WHU.37.ILY. Rangers. 
Darcy weranka. d, Lethbridge (WHL). 38, 
Pittsburgh. Rusty Fitzgerald, c. Duluth 
(Minn) East H5 39. Chicago (tram Montre- 
al). Mtchod Pamiehier.c, Springfield. Mass. 

I Junior B). 40, Boston, Janf Stumpel, rw, Nl- 


tra (Czrchostovakki). 4L Catgarv, Francois 
Groteoo,<LSiK>wMgan (QMJHD.42 LasA/v 
galas. Guy Leveaue, c. Cornwall (DHL). 43. 
Montreal (from SL Lotas). Craig Darby, c, 
Albany (N.Y.) Academy. 44 Chloogn Jamie 
Motthevn. c Sudbury (OHL). 

Other Europeans Sel ect ed 
Third Round: 49. Winnipeg, Dimitri Fill- 
monav.d. Dynamo Moscow (Soviet Union 1 .55 
Now Jersey, Fretlrlk Lindquist, c. Dluraar- 
dens (Sweden). 57, Hartford (from N.Y. Rang- 
ers], Mikael Nvrmder.c,Huddtoge (Sweden). 

Fourth Round: 7& n.y. isiandon. Milan 
Hnlllcka. a. Fold) Ktodno (Cettaioslovokto). 
71. Chlcnoo (from Wlnnlpegl, Igor Kravchuk, 
d. Cent rat Red Army (Starlet Union). 73, Mon- 
treal (tram Vancouver). Vladimir Vbltok,tw. 
TrKllv (WHL). 81. Los Angeles (tram n.y. 
Rangers and Minnesota), Alexei ZMtnlk. a. 
Sokol Kiev (Soviet Union]. 

FHIh Round: VI, Winnipeg Uram Toronto). 
Juha Ylonaa c. Esooo I Finland). 98. Detroit. 
Dlmttii Moficav, d. CSKA (Soviet Union). 99. 
Winnipeg I from New Jersey), Jan Kaminsky. 
Iw, Dvnama Moscow (Soviet Union). 1D2 To- 
rantn (tram WashkiglonLAJoxei Kudoshov.c 
Kortlo Savctov (Soviet Union). 104. Boston. 
Martvsz czerkowskl, rw, GKS Tvtaty (Po- 
land]. 108. Los Aagatos. Pauli Jafcs. «. Ambri 
(Swttinrtand). * 

■ n*m Round: m.San JOM Fradrtk Nilsson, 
c. Vbsteras (Sweden). 117 . Vancouver, jev- 
gonl NomesMtev. & Novgorod tSoviel 
Union). 120. Toronto (tram Datrattl. Alexan- 
der Kuzmlnskv.c. Sokol Kiev (Soviet Union). 
122 RdladeinMa (from Edmonto n ). Dimitri 
Yustikevtdv 4 Torpedo Jorostov (Soviet 
Union). T25. N.Y. Rangers. Fredrlk Jax. rw, 
Leteand (Sweden). 127. Montreal, Oleg Pe- 
.Irov, rw, CSKA (Soviet Union). 

Seventh Round: 133. San Jose; Jorostov 
Dlevrei. no, Zlln (Czednsfovakta). 134, Que- 
bec Mikael Jahnsaan. c Olurgarden (Swe- 
den). 135, Toronto, Mart In Prochazka,cniUl 
Ktodno (Czechoslovakia). I3A N.Y. Islanders. 
Andreas Johansson, c Falun (Sweden). 138, 
Philadelphia Andrei Lomakin, rw, Moscmi 
D ynamo ( Soviet Union). 142. Detroit. Igor Mo- 
lykNn. a CSKA (Soviet unkm). 

Eighth Round; 154, Quebec Jame Laufc- 
kanen. na, Relpas (Finland). 140. Toronto 
(from PtiUodetPhia), Dimitri Mironov, d, So- 
viet Wings (Sorter Union). 142. Buffalo (tram 
Minnesota), Jlri Kuntos. d. Dukto Jlhtova 
(Czechoslovakia). 147. Toronto (tram Buffa- 
lo), Thomas Kuchorclk. c Dukto Jlhtova 
(Czochastovakla). 

Man Round: in. n.y. R a n gers. Vlatastov 
Uvavev. d, Spartak Moscow (Soviet Union). 

Mtb Round: 203, Winnipeg, Igor Ulanov, d, 
KMmlk (Soviet union). 21IL Edmonton, Vsgar 


Barltajrw.Valorengen (Norwav).217,Calgo- 
ry.Soraei Zolotov, rw. Krylla Sovetov (Soviet 
Union). 218. Los Angeles. Mottols OIsumv d. 
For lostad ( Sweden 1 . 220, Ottawa. Andre) An- 
drflevsM, rw. Dynamo Minsk (Sorter Union). 

Itth Round: 224. N.Y. Islanders. Marcus 
Ttaresson,& Laluand [Sweden ). 232 Edmon- 
ton. Evgeny Betoshelkcn.0. Red Army t Soviet 
Union 1.132 ButfatouMkholl Volkav.rw, Krvfia 
Sovetov (Soviet Union). 23S, N.Y. Rangers. 
VttaU Chlriakov. c Torpedo jarastov (Soviet 
Unton). 239. Calgary, Karka Jantuncn. c. Rot- 
pa* (Finland). 

Hlh Round: 242 San Jose, Mlkhal I Kravots. 
Iw. Lontaarad r Soviet union). 247, Winnipeg, 
Saraol Sorokin, d. Dvnoma Moscow (Soviet 
Union). 2 250. Minnesota. Jukka Suomatal- 
mead.Grlfk 1 Finland). 254. Edmo n ton. Junta 
RKhllarvLrw.Outu Karpat (Fbttond 1.235.258, 
Pittsburgh, Pasl Huura no. Finland. 2 240. 
Boston, Torsten Klemass. <L Dynamo Berlin 
{Germany). 261. Catoorv, Andrei T rati lav, a. 
Dynamo Moscow (Soviet Union). 


EASTBOURNE 

* ' ■ iFtaalf ■ 

*. Martina Navramova (li.lMLdeLArOTtya 
Sanchez VLcarta 12). Spain. 4-4. 4-4. 

MANCHESTER 

Final 

Goran Ivanisevic (2). ruoastovta. del. Pete 
Sampras (1). U.S- 4-4. 4-L 
GENOA 
Semlftnais 

JORfl Amse (3). Spain, del Eduardo Massa 
Argentina 7-4 (7-5). 4-3; CarHIwg Steed (7). 
Germonydef. Thomas Mustar, Austria 7-5^4. 

rinnl 

PM 

Carl Uwe Sleeb (7), Germany. deL Janfl 
Arrese «). Spain. 4-3, 4-4. 


1 j e4d« A : 

BASEBALL 
American League 

CALIFORNIA— Signed Eduardo Perai. 
first baseman, and assigned him to Boise, 
Northw es t League. 

NEW YORK— Acquired Jim Btuebera. 
pitcher, tram Seattle as Plover to bo named 
taler In deal hwotvtng Mike Blowers and as- 
signed him to Albany. Eastern League. 

SEATTLE- Activated Erik Munson, pitch- 
er. tram 15-day disabled list. Sent Pert Rico, 
pittater, to Calgary. Pacific Coast League, 

SEATTLE - signed Soot Reas, rttoher, end 
assigned Wat to Son Benta r dtog, Ccriltornta . 
League. 

TEXAS— Stoned Billy Moors, autfletter, 
and assigned him to Oklahoma city, mw l- 
con Assoc totton. As» toaed Kevin Botcner.out- 
ttotder. (ram Oktohama City to Tulsa, Texas 
League. 

MflUoDai Liam 

NEW YORK— Sum Mark Dewey, pUtater. 
autriam to Tidewatar, Intematnnal League. 

CINCINNATI— Put Jose Rita. Pilcher, m 
isdtoowed RSI. RecaHed Tlm Layma, pitch- 
cr. tram mntrvuw. Amertcon A —BCtaftet 




LeMans 


SECOND TEST 

En gla n d vs. Wat Index. TMrd Day 
Staurdav, la London 
West Indies first Innings: 41f 
England first innings: 354 


RVOBY 


INTERNATIONAL FRIENDLY 
France 33. Romania 21 


Rssatfi wNh driver*, mate'** «r. Nader's 
distance and average speed: l. volter 
Wntdter. Germany : Johnny H erber t . Brthdn; 
Betrand Gachat. Betotom, Mazda. 341 ton. 
49212 kilometers. (3458.9 miles). 285331 kph, 
(mmpnl ; 1 Dow Jonev ilX; Mfchel Fortg, 
Franco; Raul BaeseL Brazil; Jaguar. 2 laps 
behind; 3. Tea FaM, Italy; Ken Atateson. Brit- 
ain.- Bab WOllek. France; Jaguar. 4 tans: 4. 
Derek Warwick. Brl tain; Andy Waltoofc Brit- 
ain; Jbhn Nielsen, Denmark; Jaguar, 4 taps: 

5. Michael Staiumatatcr. Germany; Fritz 
Kreutzpofnter, Germany; Karl Wendllnger. 
Austria; Mercedes. 7 lap behind; 4. David 
Kennedy, Ireland; Stefan Jotxmsson, Swe- 
den; Maurido Solo, Brazil.- Mazda 7 laps; Z 
Hans Stuck, Germany; Derek Boil Britain; 
Frank Jot tafei, Germany; Paracho. maps; & 
Plerrs DteuAmne, Belgium.- Yariro Terada, 
Jaoan: TakayosM Yarlna, Japan; Mazda. 14 
tops; 9. Manuel Reuter, Germany; Horn Tot- 
vane, Finland,- JJ. Lento, Finland; Porsche, 
19 tons; 10. Oscar LarrourL Argcnttna.- Jesus 
Parala. Spain,- waiter Bran, Switzerland) 
Porsche. 24 tons. 


The Pi!A> 




DENNIS TTHE MENACE 


PEANUTS 


ANDY CAPP 
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Seles May Miss 
... . ■ U.S. Open, Too, 
Her Father Says 


MONDAY SPORTS 


Compiled by Oar Staff Fnm DUpauha 

BELGRADE — Monica Se- 
les's injuries may be more seri- 
ous than first thought and could 
force her out of the US. Open, 
her father said in an article pub- 
lished Sunday by the Belgrade 
daily newspaper NovostL 

Seles, who polled out of 
Wimbledon on Friday with 
what her agent said was an arm 
injury, also faces “chronic in- 
flammation of the muscles of 
both legs,” Karoly Sdes said. 

“When she gets up in the 

walk," lie sai^Mt^aT^too 
tired. The arm injury is just a 
culmination of oar problems." 

The newspaper said that the 
Australian Open and French 
Open champion had her knee 
examined in New York on Sat- 
urday after she experienced 
pain during a practice session. 
The U.S. Open begins Aug 26. 

“It would be best for & to 
rest two to three months, not to 
pick up a racket at all,” her 
rather said. “We’ll find a doctor 
who will change hex diet be- 
cause a lot depends on that. 



Seles: “1 can barely walk.” 

“She has taken very few vita- 
mins recently, and she wxK have 
to forget her favorite food — 
french fries with ketchup.” 

Sdes herself, in a telephone 
interview Friday in London 
with the Yugoslav newspaper 
Vjesmk, said that “1 fdt a big 
pain in my knee during an in- 
tensive training session.” 

Publication of the interview 
was delayed until Sunday be- 
cause Saturday was a national 
holiday in Croatia and newspa- 
pers did not publish. 

She said that “I definitely 
cannot play. I can barely walk 
right now." (AP, Reuters) 


At Wimbledon, It’s Showtime 


By Nick Stout 

httOMtawl fJervU Tribune 

LONDON — The All England Lawn 
Tennis A Croquet Club Wimbledon, where 
men are always “gentlemen" and women 
always “lades," opens its gates Monday 
for the 114th version of “The Champion- 
ships," the biggest tennis spectacle on 
earth. 

So big, in fact, that there have been 
recent rumblings about eventually moving 
the tournament away from the cramped 
but almost hallowed grounds on Church 
Road is southwest London, where it has 
been staged since 1922. 

Some have suggested, too, that in any 
case Wimbledon ought to give up on grass, 
as the US. Open did in 1975 and the 
Australian Open did in 1987, and adopt a 
more contemporary surface. 

Aside from Wimbledon and the few 
tune-up tournaments in the two weeks pre- 
ceding it, virtually noprofesaonal tennis is 
played on grass any more. But if white on 
seen is pretty, as the late tennis couturier 
Ted Tinmig always insisted, it also suits the 
serve-and-voDey stylists and quickens the 
pace of the matches. 

Unlike clay-court tennis, where the ral- 
lies can be long and the thinking intense, 
the game oo mass is one of more reflex and 
reaction. Wh ile five-set matches frequently 
ran four hours or more on clay, they may 
take little more than two on grass. The 
punch and countopuDcb is often a wel- 
come antidote to baseline boredom. 


A rainy mouth of June has ensured that 
the famous grass here mil be green at the 
outset of the 1991 championships if inev- 
itably brown and spotty when the tourna- 
ment cods on July 7. 

Official wisdom, manifested by the seed- 
ing®, holds that Stefan Ed berg and Steffi 
Graf will become the “holders" for the next 
12 months of the coveted trophies that are 
kept permanently at the AQ England Club. 
But unofficial guessers might call it a toss- 
up between Edberg and Boris Becker in the 
gentlemen’s singles and lean toward Mar- 
tina Navratilova in the ladies’ competition. 

Edberg and Becker have been swapping 
the title for three years, with Edberg win- 
ning in 1988 and 1990 and Becker in 1989, 
and there is every reason to believe that 
these two serve-and-volley advocates will 
find themselves face to face once again in a 
contest for the most respected prize in 

twiniK- 

A1 though Heiberg's quarter of the draw is 

dal adversarie^hiciiijde John McEnroe; 
Jimmy Connors, Goran Ivanisevic, Pat 
Cash and Pete Sampras — the current 
champion comes to Wimbledon confident 
after a victory on the greens of Queen’s 
Oub two weeks ago. 

Becker’s pre-Wimbledon preparation 
consisted only of extensive practicing, but 
the draw was kind to him: He does not 
have any serious grass-court competitors to 
deal with in the early rounds. 

Ivanisevic, who complained of a confi- 


dence crisis at the French Open in Paris, 
has declared himself cured. After beating 
Pete Sampras. 6-4, 6-4, in 44 minutes Sat- 
urday in the final in Manchester, the 19- 
year-old Yugoslav said: “If Iplay like this I 
will have a good chance at Wimbledon. My 
confidence is back, and it win be very 
difficult to break my serve." 

R has been written that nobody wants to 
win Wimbledon this year more than Ivan 
Lemfl, the No. 3 seed. 

Now 31, Lendl must be coming to grips 
with the unpleasant reality that, his eight 
Grand titles notwithstanding, he may 
never capture the big one. 

A year ago, Lendl forwent the day 
courts of Roland Garros, where he excels, 
so that he could better prepare himself for 
the tournament be has never won. He did 
great until be ran into Edberg in the semifi- 
nals. 

This year, Lendl had intended to play in 
Paris but withdrew because he had not 
fully recovered from surgery on Ms racket 
hand. And on the grass courts of Queen's 
Club earlier this month he lost to Gram 
Connell, 25 a Canadian upstart who wQ] 
put Andre Agassi to the test in the first 
round here.’ 

Agassi, seeded fifth, has not played a 
grass-court match since he lost to Henri 
Lecome here in the first round four years 
ago. If white on great is pretty, it is also 
mandatory at Wimbledon, and the world is 
waiting to see what the Nike designers have 
come up with to replace the fluorescent 


"Some things are special. 
Every time I walk onto 
Centre Court I cherish 
every second. 
Somebody's got to win it, 
and I don’t want it to 
be anybody else.” 

Marring Navratilova 


colors in Agassi’s wardrobe; The unveiling 
win take place Monday on Centre Court. 

Jim Courier, the Floridian who undid 
Agassi in the French Open and rose to 
No. 4 in the rankings, has the big serve that 
is needed here, but he ought to be less sure 
of his groundstrokes on grass. Local book- 
makers have put his chances at 25-1. 

Graf was given the No. 1 seeding after 
the mysterious withdrawal Friday of Moni- 
ca Seles. But anyone who knows Wimble- 
don ought to lean more toward Navrati- 
lova, who last year won this tournament for 
(he ninth time and on Saturday beat 
Arantxa Sanchez Vicario in the grass-court 
final at Eastbourne on the English seaside; 

As for being motivated to win a 10th 
Wimbledon title after having done it ail so 
many times before, Navratilova was 
Quoted in Eastbourne as saying: “You 
don’t need any motivation to try and win 
Wimbledon. Some things are special. Every 



time I walk onto Centre Court I cherish 
every second. Somebody’s got to win it. 
and 1 don’t want it to be anybody else." 

Navratilova, 34, is looking' at a couple of 
milestones here. If she wins her first-round 
match against Etna Rewach of South Afri- 
ca, she will become the first and only per- 
son — gentleman or lady — to have won 
100 matches on these grounds. If she 
should capture her 10th Wimbledon title, 
she would then have 157 championships to 
her credit, tying Chris Even for that re- 
cord. 

The leading lady may be gone, but “The 
Championships" go on. And if 1 14 years of 
tradition hold true, the tournament will be 
no less charming. Tinting, a charmer him- 
self and a fixture here for more than a half- 
century before his death last year, once 
spoke "of his great pleasure at amply get- 
ting into a car in the morning and saying. 
‘To Wimbledon then." 
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Athletics Defeat Red Sox, 4-2, 
To Prevent a Series Shutout 
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The Pirates’ DonSlaaght, after a chorus fine collision with catcher Mike Stiosda, was oat at home on a throw from shortstop Alfredo Griffin at Dodger Stadium. 

Error Gives Padres 3-2 Victory Over Cardinals 

Tk< Associated Press triple over the head of charging gan, who had never beaten Pitts- Ryne Sandberg hit a bases-emp- Rookie Jose Melendez gave up 


* J 


The Associated Press 

Ozzie Smith’s first error since 
Sept. 20 helped allow the winning 
run to some Sunday and the San 
Diego Padres defeated the Cardi- 
nals, 3-2, in St Louis, Missouri. 

With the seme tied, 2-2, Bip 
Roberts opened the eighth with a 
grounder to shortstop. Smith threw 
wide of first base for Us first error 
in 69 games. Roberts took second 
when Juan Agoslo, 5-2, walked 
Tray Fernando, advanced to third 
on Tony Gwynn’s ground out and 
scored when Jerald Clark beat out a 
grounder and avoided what would 
have an innmg-ending double play. 

Bruce Hurst, 8-4, gave up two 
runs and seven hits in his third 
complete game, beating the Cardi- 
nals for the second time in 12 days. 
Omar Olivares gave up seven tuts 
and two runs in seven innings. 

Fred McGrifTs run-scoring sin- 
gle in the first — his fourth RBI in 
two games — gave San Diego the 
iead in the first. 

San Diego is 21-14 an the road, 
the most road victories in the ma- 
jors, but only 15-20 at home. 

Astros 6, Phiffies 4: Darryl Kile 
allowed four hits in seven innings 
for his first major league victory as 
Houston won in Philadelphia. Kile, 
a 22-year-old righthander, was 
making his fifth career start He 
give up two home runs to Darren 
Daulion, the second multihomer 
game of his career. 

Daulion was on the disabled list 
twice this year because of a May 6 
auto accident and was activated 
Tuesday. He also homered twice 
against the Cute on Aug. 17, 1985.' 
Batting .156 coining into the game, 
Daulton added an RBI single m the 
eighth and raised his average to 

Jim Clancy pitched Hi innings 
for his third save. Jose DeJesus 
gave up four runs and eight hits in 
5% innings, struck out five and 
walked three; 

Daulton’s first home run since 
last SepL 16 gave the Phillies a 1-0 
lead in the second. 

Braves 4, Mets 3: Ron Gant hit a 


two-run uouici ouu u iwiuu uuu- 
We as Atlanta, playing at home, 
rallied and defeated New York for 
only the third victory in 10 games. 

Gregg Jefferies hit a solo home 
run and a sacrifice fly for the Mets, 
who led 3-2 going into the eighth. 

Terry Pendleton opened toe in- 
ning with a angle off Wally White- 
hunt and took second when third 
haseman Howard Johnson booted 
Jeff Treadway's sounder for an 
error. Jeff Inni« relieved and Gant 
doubled into the left-field comer. 

Kent Mocker, 3-3, pitched one 
scoreless inning for the victory and 
Juan Berenguer got three outs for 
luslOlhsave. 

Expos 4: In Cmdnnati, 
Bui Doran'* pinch-triple with the 
bases loaded hi ghlighted a five-run 
seventh as the Rcdsaefeated Mon- 
treal 

With the score tied 3-3. Bill Sam- 
5-2, WtChris Sabo on the wrist 
with a pitch, forcing home the go- 
a head run. Doran foDowed with a 


triple over the head of charging 
right-fielder Dave Martinez. Hal 
Morris hit an RBI double off Jeff 
Fassero, giving the Reds their sec- 
ond five-nm inning of the season. 

Five pitchers combined on a 
five-hitter, but walked 10. Randy 
Myers. 4-5, pitched oat of a bases- 
loaded threat in the sixth. Keith 
Brown and Rob Dibble allowed 
one hit in the final two innings. 

The Reds’s starter, Tom Brown- 
ing, walked a career-high seven in 
five innings. Brian Barnes re- 
mained winless in nine starts this 
season, giving up five and three 
nuts in fire innings. 

■ In games Saturday, The Associat- 
ed Press reported: 

Dodgers 4, Pirates 1: Mike Mor- 


gan, who had never beaten Pitts- Ryne Sandberg hit a bases-emp- 
burgh, pitched a three-hitter ty home run, his 1 1th of the year, in 
against the Pirates in Los Angeles, the first inning for Chicago, which 
Morgan won for the third time in bad not lost eight in a row since 
four starts and earned his first ca- dropping a dub-record 13 straight 
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reer victory against the Pirates in 
six decisions. 

Jose Lind singled in the third 
inning, and Morgan then retired 17 
straight until Lind singled Leading 
off the ninth. Gary Varsho singled 
Lind to third and Orlando Merced 
ended the shutout bid with a sacri- 
fice fly. 

Gnats 6, Gdw 3: Robby Thomp- 
son hit a two-nm homer to help 
.defeat Chicago in San Francisco. 


ty home run, his 1 1th of the year, in three runs and eight hits in 6% 
the first inning for Chicago, which innings for the victory. Craig Lef- 
had not lost eight in a row since ferts patched 1% innings for his 
dropping a dub-record 13 straight 14lh save, 
m June 1985. Expos 7, Reds 4: Lany Walker 

Mets 7, Braves 2: Rod Darling and Tim Wallach hit two-run 
gave up two runs in eight innings homers off Jack Armstrong during 
and Howard Johnson drove in two Montreal's victory in Cincinnati. 
ru* 18 - Oil Can Boyd was in trouble lot 

Darling, who improved to 13-3 four of the fire innings he pitched, 
lifetime against Atlanta, had a one- but got the victory, 
hit shutout until the seventh, when Astras 4, Phffies 3: Casey Can- 


hit shutout untu tne seventn. wnen Astros 4, PhSes 3: Casey Can- 
Jeff Trea dway d oubled and Lonnie da file's run-scoring grounder off 
Smith homered- Roger McDowell in the 10th gave 

Padres 4, Canfinrig 3: In St Houston the victory in Phfladel- 


Smith homered. 

Padres 4, Canfinds 3: In St 
Louis, Missouri, Fred McGriff 
drove in three runs with a angle 
and double far San Diego. 


The Associated Press 

Bob Welch pitched seven shut- 
out innings before needing help 
from Demtis Eckerslcy and the 
Oakland Athletics salvaged the last 
of a four-game series, defeating the 
Red Sox, 4-2, Sunday in Boston. 

Dare Henderson, Terry Slein- 
bach and Lance Blankenship hit 
solo home runs for Oakland. The 
Red Sox were trying for their first 
four-game sweep of the Athletics 
since 1980. 

Welch, 7-4, who blanked Boston 
in Oakland two weeks ago, allowed 
just three hits and didn't allow a 
runner past second base for seven 
innings. He lost a bid for his 28lh 
career shutout when Tony Pena led 
off the eighth with a right and one 
out later, FH« Burks hit his eighth 
homer into the bleachers in center. 

Eckersley relieved and finished 
for his American League-leading 
20th save. The Athletics ended a 3- 
7 road trip that cost them the AL 
West lead. 

Danny Darwin, 3-4, pitched IVj 
innings and gave up all four runs, 
on eight bits. 

Yankees 11, Twins 2: Minnesota 
lost far only the second time in 21 
games, falling to the Yankees in 
New York on Roberto Kelly’s fire! 
career five-bit game. Kelly went 
five for-five, drove in three runs 
and stole three bases. His two-run 
homer keyed a six-run second in- 
ning in the Yankees’ highest-scor- 
ing game of the season. 

Scott Kannemedd, 2-0, won in 
his second major league appear- 
ance and helped end Minnesota's 
four-game winning streak. Ka- 
mi eniedri gave up six hits, includ- 
ing Randy Bush's first two home 


Steve Sax had an RBI grounder 
and Kelly hit his eighth home ran 
as the Yankees routed Allan An- 
derson, 4-5. 

The Yankees finished with 16 
hits and defeated Minnesota for 
the first time in six games this year. 

Blue Jays 3, Indians !: Joe Carter 
hit his major league-leading 17th 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

home ran and tied two team re- 
cords, leading Toronto to a home 
victory over Cleveland. Carter con- 
nected for a solo shot in the first 
inning. It was his his 11th home ran 
in June and fifth in four games, 
both accomplishments matching 
George Bell’s marks. 

Bob MacDonald got his first ma- 
jor league victory, pitching 2Vi per- 
fect innings. Tom Henke worked 
the ninth for his 1 1th save in 11 
opportunities. Tom Candiotti al- 
lowed two runs on nine hits in six 
innings. The Indians have lost four 
in a row and 15 of their last 18. 

Brewers 5, Maimers 2: Teddy 
Higuera slopped Seattle on one hit 
for six inning s and Greg Vaughn' 
hit a two-run homer in Milwaukee. 
Higuera, 3-2, won his third straight 
game, allowing only a first-inning 
bunt single to Edgar Martinez. 

Higuera, bothered by a sore back 
muscle in his previous start, walked 
one and struck out three in his fifth 
start since ooming off the disabled 
list with a tom rotator cuff. Dan 
Plesac pitched the ninth for his 
fourth save. 

Willie Randolph's bases-Ioaded, 
two-run single was the key hit off 
Bill Krueger, 4-3, who bad' a three- 
game winning streak snapped. 
Krueger pitched for the Brewers 


pfaia. 

Eric Anthony and Ken Cammiti 
hit homers for the Astros. 


struck out three and walked one. 1351 scasoa 
Bush's error at first base enabled H In games Saturday, The Asso- 
two runs to score in the second, dated Press reported: 

Bob Gcren singled home a run. Red Sox 9, Athletics 5: Carlos 


The Boys ’ Baseball Coach Who Couldn’t Shoot Straight 


Corrpded by Ota Staff Ftvm Dispatches 

EAST ST. LOUIS, DBncos —A teen- 
age umpire fenr a boys. baseball league is 
back officiating, while an angry coach 
who, police say, fired several shots at the 
youth during a game was in jail Sunday. 

Curtis Fair, 31, who allegedly tried to 
shoot the 16-year-oM umpire, Roderick 
Fisher Jr, after the teenager called a boy 
on Fair’s team out at the plate, was 
charged with attempted murder Satur- 
day, police said. 

Farr was coaching at third base with Ins 


team trailing by one run when the 9-year- 
old player was caDed out by Fisher during 
a Khouiy League game test week. Fair 
ran toward home and loudly demanded 
to know why fisher was “making all 
these bad calls," police said. 

The Khouiy League, founded in East 
$L Louis, has divisions for players aged 7 
through 16. 

Fisher ejected Fair and told Mm to 
leave the field. Fair grabbed a baseball 
bat, according to police reports, and ran 


ho Couldn’t Shoot Straight ■*£££ 1“ 

_ the field, police said, but was captured an 

alter fisher, threatening to “bust your said, *Now fin going to IriD you,”’ Fisher hour later in an alley, 
bead. Til kin yon." told police. Fisher’s father, Roderick A. fisher Sr, 


bead. Til k2Q you." 

A relative of Fair wrestled the bat away 
and escorted him from the fidd- 

Fair left in his car and the game re- 
sumed. But about 10 minutes later, wit- 
nesses said, he returned. As several par- 
ents grabbed their children and ran, 
Fisher said he said be saw Fair walking 
toward him with his right hand tucked 
under his shirt- 

“He got about 10 feet from me and 


Police said Fair fired a .38-caliber re- 
volver at Fisher from about 10 feet (3 
meters) but missed. He then continued to 
fire as Fisher ran toward the stands, 
where terrified youngsters and parents 
clutching their children were racing for 
cover, investigators said. 

Fisher that began firing toward the 
crowd, but still didn’t Mt anyone, police 
said. 

“Amazingly, no one was injured," said 


Fisher’s father, Roderick A. fisher Sr., 
said that his son umpired a game again 
Thursday without incident. And, he said, 
he wasn’t surprised that his son had es- 
caped injury. 

“Rod runs track for the East Sl Louis 
[High School] Flyers,*’ his Father said. 
“Rod got the heu out of there. 

“Rod’s a tough kid I'm pretty sure he's 
had his taste of arguments with parents, 
but this is the first time gunplay’s been 
involved" {AP. UPI) 


Quintana's two- run double keyed a 
five-run third inning as Boston de- 
feated Oakland. 

Greg Harris gave up three runs 
on five hits in 6Ki innings as he beat 
Oakland for the second time this 
month. Harris, a bullpen refugee, 
has never pitched a complete-game 
victory in 87 major league starts. 

Blue Jays 4, Indians (k In Toron- 
to. Juan Guzman pitched three-hit 
ball over seven innings for his first 
major league victory and Joe Carter 
hit a home ran to defeat Geveland 
Guzman struck out six and walked 
two. 

Carter hit the first pitch from 
rookie Jeff Mutis in the bottom of 
the third over the left-field wall for 
his fourth homer in three games. 

Twins 4, Yankees 3: Chili Davis 
and Chuck Knoblauch hit solo 
home runs and Brian Harper dou- 
bled in two runs as Kevin Tapani 
shut out the Yankees for seven in- 
nings before tiring as Minnesota 
won in New York. 

Tapani allowed two runs and 
eight Mis. in 8% innings before Rick ( 
Aguilera got (he last out for his 
19th save, matching the major ' 
league high. 

Mariners 5, Brewers 0: Erik 
Hanson, activated from the dis- 
abled list earlier in the day, allowed 
three singles in seven innings and 
Dave Cochrane and Alvin Davis 
homered Tor Seattle in Milwaukee. 

Hanson, making his first start 
since May 28 after injuring his right 
elbow, gave up a first-inning hit by 
Paul Molitor, a single by Date 
Sveum in the second and Darryl 
Hamilton's hit in the fifth. 

Orioles 1, Royals 0: Bob Milacki 
and Baltimore teammate Gregg Ol- 
son held Kansas City to three hits, 
facing only one batter over the 
minimum. 

Milacki retired the first 12 bai- 
ters before allowing a single by 
Danny Tanabull leading off the 
fifth. 

Angels 10, Tigers 3: Mark Lang- 
ston, who has won nine of his past 
10 decisions, pitched a four-hitter 
for seven innings and Luis Potanin 
had four hits, including a three-run 
double, for California in Detroit. 

The Angels scored three runs in 
the first inning on the strength of 
three singles and two walks by Ke- 
vin Ritz. 
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sidelines Venables Wins Battle 

Faldo Wins Irish Open by 3 Strokes To Control Tottenham, 


K1LLARNEY, Ireland (UPI) — Nick Faldo, never threatened Sunday 
in the final round of the Irish Open, won his first European tour title this 
year by three strokes as he shot a 2-tmder-par 70 for a total of 283. 

Coim Montgomerie, who also carded a final round 70, was second. The 
U JL Open champion, Payne Stewart, co-leader with Montgomerie after 
the second round , finished at 293 after posting a 76. 

• Dan Pohl held a two-shot lead Sunday over Mike Donald, lari Baker- 
Finch, Kenny Knox, Brian Claar and Mike Hnlbert after completing the 
third round of the Anheuser-Busch tournament in WHtiamsbmg, Virgin- 
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the rain-delayed round Saturday. (AP) 

Lakers 9 Divac May Transfer to Italy 

ROME (AP) — Vlade Divac, the Yugoslav center of the Los Angeles 
T air« * said Sunday that he may transfer to Italy when his contract with 
the National Basketball League team expires next year. 

“Italy is my favorite country and I want to play in the Italian league 
sooner or later," said Divac, who is in Rome to play for Yugoslavia in the 
final round of the European Championships, wMra start Monday. 

For the Record 

Bat Johnson finished fourth in the 100 meters at the Midsummer 
Games track and Add meet Sunday in Lapinlahti. Finland, but was timed 
in 10:40 seconds, Ms fastest this year. (dP) 

M thc defenfeg gained the semifinals of soccer’s 

th Championship by beating Mexico. 2-1, Saturday on an 
overtime goal; Brazil advanced with a 5-1 victory over Korea. (AP) 

The contract of Tab Ramos, one erf the top American soccer players, 
has been purchased for $250,000 from the VS. Soccer Federation by the 
Spanish second diviara dub Figneras. . ,, 

Ifes Kern Big Bears beat the Waseda Unicorns, 21-19, m Harvard 
Stadium on Saturday in the Waseda-Keio Football Oasstc, the first 
Japanese collegiate game in the United States. (AP) 


Complied try Our Staff Fnm Dispatches 

LONDON — Teny Venables, 
the manager of Tottenham Hot- 
spur, has finally won his marathon 
battle for control of the troubled 
first division English soccer duh. 

The London team's holding 




it had accepted an offer from Vena- 
bles and his partner, the entrepre- 
neur Alan Sugar, of £7 million 
($11.4 million) for 35.8 percent of 
die club’s shares. 

Venables, whose team won this 
season’s FA Cup, is expected to 
become the managing director. He 
immediately pledged to do his best 
to keep midfielder Paul Gas- 
coigne. whose £8 million transfer 
to Lazio of Italy has teen put on 
hold wMle he recovers from a knee 
injury. 

The Venables-Sugar offer was 
expected to succeed after a rival 
tedder, the media magnate Robot 
Maxwefl, dropped his plans U> buy 
into the dub, which has reported 
debts of about $30 tmUkgi- 

Uader London Stock Exchange 
rates, Venables and Sugar wfll 
make a bid for the remaining 
shares. But they said that while 
they were obliged to make a cash 
offer for aB the Tottenham shares. 


they did not want other sharehold- 
ers to seO their stakes. 

(Reuters, AFP) 

■ Italians: No to Maradona 

The Italian soccer league said 
Sunday that it had turned down a 
request by Diego Maradona to end 
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reported from Milan. 

The league tribunal ordered 
Maradona to pay 2 million lire 
(about S1,00Q) m expenses to Na- 
poli and another 2 mOHra lire in 
court costs. 

The Argentine superstar had 
made his request on March 20 after 

K stopped paying Ms salary 
_ ened a case against Mm for 
damages, churning huge losses in 
revenue because of his behavior. 
Maradona, under contract until 
1993, missed training and matches 
without permission last season. 

Maradona, 30, left for Argentina 
on April 2, just before the Italian 
federation suspended Mm for 15 
months after a positive drag test — 
a ban since extended worldwide. 
Vincenzo Sinisc&lchi, Maradona’s 
lawyer, said Sunday that his diem 
would not be in Naples on Wednes- 
day to answer charges of using and 
suppling drugs’ and that be would 
ask for a postponement. 


AT&T USADirecf Service. 

Your Express Connection to AT&T Service. 

Calling the States when you’re overseas 
has never been easier Ail you haw to do is dial 
a number to be connected to an AT&T Operator in the 
US. You can use your AT&T Calling Card or call collect. 

AT&T uSADirect Service is avai [able i n over 
90 countries. Here are some of them. 


LUXEMBOURG 0800-0111 

NETHERLANDS** 06*022-9111 


SAUDI ARABIA* 



SWIT ZER LAND** 


0800-89-0011 



For additional OSADirtxt access numbers or information abom the soviet:, 
call us collect at 412553-7*58. Then in the Ui. call 1 800 87i-!000 Ext. 4J6 for 
^b^ratOnn^infoniiaiioticani 
* Await second dial tone.” "Public 
phones requite coin or cand 

'Western portion. *Dul “CT and ■■nv _ _ _ 

await second tone outside '«5usaw fl lgjf 

ZZEJSSSf'*'* 0 ^pThe right choice. 

AW 


OuwrmlwKi by mutt-faiBon doMar 
U.S.A. companies. Arranged 
quickly and confid«ntiaity by mafl 
for Amarican dUzsmi living 
abroad. 

FREE 

PERSONAL QUOTE 
FOR A FREE personal quota 
pfoaaa FAX th* following infor- 
mation: 

Namr,- 

DatojrfBWi; 

Haight/ VMght; 

Smoking Habltt; 

MaHng Addrasa. 

Intonurtfofuil Executives 
Insurancs Services 
1 FAX 24 Hi*, a day, 

| 7daysa mate 

ULS*. (819)281-4568 
Write: px>. Beat X-iOie 
San Diego. CA 82112, UJSA 
NOTE:/)* MttHt* afeatmaim 
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A Comer of India That Is Forever England 


By Barbara Crossette 

New York Times Service 

L UCKNOW, India — It is morning at 
the Dorothy Crosthwaite Home, a lit- 
tle comer of Hindustan that is forever 
England 

A romantic novel, ”1116 Missionary’s 
Daughter," lies open on a veranda chair. 
Flowered curtains flutter at the windows. 
Dolly O'Bediah is fresh and elegant in a 
seersucker dress of white and violet-blue— 
though she was certainly not expecting 
guests. 

She and nine other women in their 70s 
and 80s living here in spartan retirement 
are Anglo-Indians, a di minishin g band of 
gentlefolk caught in pain and glory be- 
tween two worlds. 

The Indian Constitution regards than as 
a separate community, in effect a patrilin- 
eal] y defined racial minority. To be Anglo- 
Indian, a family must trace its ancestry to a 
European father — not necessarily British; 
the Portuguese, French and Dutch also 
colonized India — and an Indian mother. 

Both Victorian England and Brahman 
India sniffed at their mixed parentage. At 
independence in 1947, Indian nationalists 
saw them as the agents of imperialism. 

Anglo-Indians made colonial India tick. 
They ran the railways, the telegraph and 
postal systems, the customs service, the 
hospitals and the schools. They were offi- 
cers in the police and in the military. 

In dress, language, religion and social 
behavior. Anglo-Indians — there are per- 
haps 100.000 left in India — still treasure 
their " Europeanness," more so as Indian 
cities crumble under overpopulation and 
lack of maintenance. But many if not most 
have never seen their distant fatherlands. 

“We trust and cling tenaciously to all that 
we hold dean cur English language, our way 
of life and our courage," said Frank Antho- 
ny, a lawyer and former member of parlia- 
ment who is head of the All-India Anglo- 
Indian Community, based in New Delhi 
“Bui let us always remember that by 
nationality we are Indian. We have always 
been Indians. The more we love and are 
loyal to India, Lhe more India will love and 
be loyal to us." 

While Anglo-Indians usually married 
each other, there have been intermarriages 
with other Indians. 

“We exhaust the whole color spectrum," 
Anthony said. “Some of us ore fairer than 
the fairest British people. Some of us are 
darker than the Nubians." 

Tens of thousands of Anglo-Indians 
have emigrated over the last half century, 
as fortunes rose and waned. The apprehen- 
sions of Anglo India were measured in the 
slamming of steamer trunks, Allan Sealy, 
an Anglo-Indian author, writes in “Trot- 
teraaraa,” a brilliantly fantastic buL pithily 
revealing chronicle of Anglo-Indian life. 
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DoDy O’Bediah and Annie Clark are part of the di minishin g band of Anglo-Indians that once made India tick. 


The women at Dorothy Crosthwaite had 
not read the book. 

“But there are some SeaJys among us." 
O'Bediah mused, searching for family con- 
nections. Skinner, Gardener, Shepherd, 
Hilton, Carbary, Larkin, Dunn —all are 
Anglo-Indian names in India, particularly 
in the Himalayan hill stations, where many 
popular private schools are run by Anglo- 
Indian families. 

The world of Anglo India is still a cozy 
universe of lace curtains and doilies, scent 
and talc, chintz covers, family photographs 
in silva frames, upright pianos and piles of 
books overflowing their shelves. 

There were once balls, card parties and 
evenings at the club. 

“We used to go out, but that’s all 
stopped," said Elizabeth Young, one of 
O'Bediah's neighbors. Both were nurses. 

Annie Clarke, 88, a forma teacher, add- 
ed, “When it gels dark, we are afraid to go 
out at alL" 

O'Bediah interjected: “At Christmas, we 
have a very good time. We have a Christ- 
mas lunch, and we have a tree. We've got a 
very good committee in Lucknow looking 
after this place." 

The Dorothy Crosthwaite Home, named 
for a British governor general's wife, is run 


by a trust supported by Anglo-Indians in 
Inis country and abroad. 

Lucknow has a special place in British 
history. Here the 1857 Indian mutiny took 
its most dramatic toll in two sieges of the 
palatial British Residency, still in ruins 
nearly a century and a half later. 

Limknow, seat of the nawabs of Oudh, 
was stylish and cultured Its Hazratganj 
was a wide boulevard of fashionable shops, 
now gone to clutter and seed Lawrence 
Terrace, a residential neighborhood 
around the Crosthwaite home, was a bas- 
tion of Anglo India, complete with its 
Lucknow Club. 

The dub is still there, but it is down at 
bed and the Anglo-Indians have deserted it. 

“We don’t go there anymore.'' said Mar- 
jorie Whitby, forma vice principal of La 
Martini fere girls' college. “1 feel sorry for 
the youth of today with no place to go — I 
mean our kind of youth/ 

Ova the centuries, Anglo-Indians ac- 
quired a reputation for forthrightness and 
superior airs. 

Anthony was once asked by Lady 
Mountbalten, wife of the last British vice- 
roy of India, why Anglo-Indians were so 
arrogant. She had been admonished by an 
Anglo-Indian head nurse for shaking 
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hands with low-caste hospital workers. 

“I said, why do you blame us?" be re- 
called. “We've been brought up to be arro- 
gant. All our schools woe run by British 
principals. They taught us British geogra- 
phy, British histoty. Bui they taught us 
nothing about India. What did you expect 
us to be?" 


LANGUAGE 


The Great Greenhorn Expedition 


By William Safire 

Tt/ASHINGTON — The heavy hitters of the East 
W Hampton, New Yak, media*iheairical-legal es- 
tablishment were supping at the beach house of Mort 
Zuckennan of U. S. News and World Report. When 
the convers a tion veered io the assimilation of minor- 
ities in America, Mort Janklow, the literary agent, 
used the word greenhorn to denote an immigrant from 
Eastern Europe at the turn of the 20 th century. 

Richard Reeves, the columnist (this is beginning to 
read like a Liz Smith column; also present at the 
dhme r woe the irrepressible Peter Stone, author of the 
new Will Rogers musical, and the dour Lloyd Older, 
counsel to the president in the Carter administration: 
dare I put the names in boldface and cat a peach?) — 
at any rate, Reeves asked, "WhaL's the derivation of 
greenhomr Janklow guessed it had something to do 
with animal husbandry, an archaic phrase that many 
now lake to be a derogation of married life. The group 
at N uthin * Dune, too lazy to pick up a dictionary, sent 
the query to me. 

Fortunately for them, I had just said to myself: The 
next interesting word that comes in will be the basis 
for a comparison of dictionaries. Close your eyes and 
open the mail; O.KL, let’s use greenhorn. 

All good lexies depend on two basic sources for 
their definitions: the Oxford English Dictionary for 
the history of a word (with its supplement or CD 
ROM for more recent usage), and their own citation 
files to determine the current senses. They also look at 
one another’s latest dictionaries and try to be original 
in defining without straying too far from the norm. 

Greenhorn, begins the OED, is “1- An appellation 
given to an animal ? orig. to an ox with 'green' or young 
boros. Obs.” The question mark means they admit to 
guessing at the origin, same as the agent Janklow did: 
nobody has made a better guess. (Was there a 15th- 
century novice named Sam Greenhorn who gave his 
name to the word? Unlikely.) So we go with the OED’s 
presumed etymology. The first sense of “young ox" 
used in 1460 is obv. obs. — obviously obsolete. 

The second historical sense is “a recently enlisted 
soldier a raw recruit" with citations from 1650. Third 
is “a raw, inexperienced person, esp- a novice in a 
trade . . . ignoramus . . . simpleton." The best ci- 
tation is from an 1831 Disraeli novel: “he execrated 
the greenhomism which made him feign a passion and 
then get caught where he meant to capture." 

That's the OED history. From my own citation file, 

I have this passage from David Ignatius's recent spy 
novel “Siro”: “Always dose the drapes," says the 
smart-sexy heroine, a CIA recruit, going by the book 
in a hotel-room meeting with ha mentor. “We're in 
Rockville,” replies the veteran spook, “nobody cares." 
The novelist narrates: “Anna nodded. She felt like a 
greenhorn.’' (I don't really have citation files on this; I 
was reading that novel unto the wee hours last night, 
after having started this piece, and the word popped 
up al me. Now dose the drapes and well continue, 
knowing the word is currently used by novelists in the 
sense of “novice, newcomer," and by agents in the 
sense of “immigranL”) 

How do three top American dictionaries handle the 
word? Here is how the definition appears: 

Webster’s New World, Third College Edition 
greenhorn n. (orig. with reference to a young animal 


with immature horns) 1 a) an inexperienced person; 
beginner, novice *b) (Now Rare] a newly arrived 
immigrant 2 a person easily deceived: dupe 
Merriam-Webster’s Ninth New Collegiate 
greenhorn n. (ohs. greenhorn (animal with young 
boms)) (1682) 1: an inexperienced or unsophisticat- 
ed person 2: a newcomer (as to a country) unac- 
quainted with local manners and customs 
Random House Webster's College 
greenhorn n. I. an untrained or inexperienced person. 
2. a naive or gullible person. 3. a newly arrived 
immigrant: newcomer. (1425-75: late ME; orig. 
applied to cattle with green (i.e.. young) horns) — 
greenhomism,/! 

□ 

Al first glance, the entries seem much the same; 
inexperienced is used in the first sense every time, 
although it could be argued that the current sense 
(which should be listed first) is naiw, and there are 
plenty of people who keep having awful experiences- but 
who remain hopelessly naive. As to the word's animal 
or igin all three present as a certainty what the OED 
properly lists as a question mark and 1 would call 
informed speculation, logically deduced but unattested. 

On dose inspection, however, different judgments 
are made and features are offered. In the first entry, 
Webster’s New World, the lexicographer offers two 
synonyms beyond inexperienced — beginner and nov- 
ice — while Merriaro- Webster adds only unsophisticat- 
ed, and Random House chooses untrained, with a 
separate sense of naive and gullible. I think Random 
House comes out best on that, because a difference 
exists between inexperienced and naive, gullible, and it 
is useful to have the .senses separate. 

What about the immigrant sense? Webster’s New 
World is the only one to list it as rare. But a liule star 
before the reference to immigrants is a WNW exclu- 
sive: It tells us that the word in lhai sense is an 
Americanism; Random House wisely dropped the 
“slang" judgment in its unabridged dictionary. Of the 
three dnnionaries' treatment of the new-immigrant 
sense, I prefer Merriam- Webster’s broader definition: 
“a newcomer (as to a country) unacquainted with local 
manners and customs." 

Webster's New Wald doesn't have a date For any 
sense; Merriam-W ebster gives the date (1682) for the 
first use of the term in the “inexperienced" sense while 
the Random House Webster gives a vague range of 
years (1425-1475) for the word when it referred to 
young cattle (probably). On this. 1 wont to know what 
Memam-Webster gives me: coinage of the primary 
current meaning. Give Random a point for adding the 
-ism (though you’d have to look in the spacious Oxford 
to discova its coinage by Disraeli) and for punctuat- 
ing its entries with periods. 

On the whole. I'd give the edge on this entry to 
Webster’s New World, because it separates the “inex- 
perienced" slightly from the “new immigrant" and 
gives a separate sense to “easily deceived.” When I 
work my way through a couple hundred thousand 
more entries. Til decide which dictionary is best; don't 
bold your breath. 

Therefore, when didactic people say to you, “Ac- 
cording to Webster's.” your proper riposte is: “Which 
Webster's? What do you take me for. & greenhorn?" 

New York Timet Service 
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■ wfartswe Aon a AM 


a f a ... 

wide, mate 1 of whoa tn et 
Mrri wmn and tn d uefry, wHf 
nod it J tori Mlex as /M 

6135931 Mn 10 SUL, aa~ 

nriv » ww ar. Min rev 


sriyouaaltodugi 

SfaAs number and 
Chi data aadyaar amm ag e 
wAia 48 boon. 


for oar Net. 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


FINANCIAL 

INVESTMENTS 


Former Eat 6w*on cement factory, 
ipeaeftimfl » prefabriemd products 

sudh a s fauong imfei* beiag pnvrv 
bred. Company hoe 1000+ ew eto y e ei 
and ■ seeteeg US S 20 toiton m 
inveitnwnt capital. For further 

x tiun i m rion. pbre* esntod Mr. Helnut 

Eesmarm. Bouri m e ite Vereieb GW. 
BlumenhoosBitrosse 1, W03000 
farm* l.fe Oil « 511 701829. 


SERVICED OFFICES 


PORTUGAL 

YOUR ona M USBDA 
Short or long term, with tel, fn, 
sMTetory^eorporan dootote 
LISBOA CENtBi Tib Q5H| 57J657 
Fat (3511) 575658 


RKHNONffiSSmT 

COMPANE5 £195 


kfad lax-ayoidonce vohides: low 
graSo, tax fare 6 Eurapecn. Swkftte 
far hodng, qn w Ooncy mi other 
ndwifcs. For inmednte senna coreod! 

EU Mrepfay, Mrectm-, teredip 
Ftorifcni 


Hoc 616493 


tWTaMATl OWAlOfB HORE 
COMPANY BKOVORATIONS 
MOM US$130 

Comprehensive ^ fe u iBri serwoa 
mdudei 


Powers of 
Fox, md 


Naional Home, 

Sjnton, Ue of Moo. 

Rx 82394? 


OffSHORE 


Goapamt far afl p u rpo se mfa jg 
world- 


bonlang and raran. Wi _ 
yam p rofare o nd axperiena 
wide. Brodwe on i 


ASTONCDRTORM^ANAGaBlT 


19, EW 


. fate of Man. 
0621625 126 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNTIIES 


MBKHANT BANK FOR SAUE 
No osseb or Eahitiei No (rander or 
quaBkxrion requ ir eme n ts. Oan A 

fcuta Bearer dnra IL5- 310^00. 

Private party. Fa* Mr. Spencer: 
7084189835 USA 


IBfGMIY FK)H> I 
Agetos needed lor a Ixmteng company 

in GAfanxa v pe u c fai nfl m Vatorc 
Copitd Projects ood collataral 
plocemnn. rtK ABC Personnel 
^19] 67305T7 CA USA 


AUDflMG- MT*L 

Yoang Monamri, US/Stm eftnn, 1H 
yam of proem, presently worfang m 
cm Eoerwen Einpe devebpnw* project 
[c«fs Aha. 1991). Swcomful trade 
record mmn protect emagemenf Ire 
mil _ compon tes . Hah paocxapbciai 
mobility. Enghsh/Geman/rrench, 
if weo mkiy Dutch, Itafexv- veefa new 
dxrianQs wift mfl farm, far dace m 
Audteg. M uto uq or Aeortaek el the 
board of Directon ffor rneftam tire 
firml Please write Box 2280. HIT, 
92521 ttewBy Cadre. France or 
fa* (41} 22 36 10 for quid response. 


HEALTH/MEDICAL 

SERVICES 



YOUNG IRSICHMAH 3ft soda m- 
teresbng paetion as penond sreatonr. 
«d educated, rebabte. perfodfy b- 
Knguol French mid Engfah. Smgte, fare 
torraeL let Fans 1^45 35 <7. 


RBICH lady 
goteri, 


0-92521 


weTcoopanmn. 
Neuriy CnrfasL 


HfiKH GM7, 4ft fluent Engfah. 
wishes to ccnr far you over Easter, 
fire to travel. Cal Geneva 41+22/ 
2B 93 79 fax 41+22/28 95 81. 


SECRETARIAL 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


TOGO nil) 45 34 60 29 
Seda tor Sevres | 
BtUNBUAL 

SECRETARY 

Steno + VtSlO IV 


EDUCATIONAL 
POSTTKJNS AVAILABLE 


TtACHERS. AMBnCANM B4GU5H, 
bfamid. nxpmencwt fafl tone. Void 


AUTO RENTALS 


OENUJIYSHF DRIVE 
New an - Unfateed mfaage 

reWUTL F V6sS&wrek 

F 1JK,Wwwk 
0 426168 68 
46 87 18 68 
34 29 80 08 
93 21 II IB 
78 95 44 08 
42 79 28 28 
88 3534 88 


NVAUE IMPOTENCE 

TWs prahlMn b 


Smftte and effecti ve nwkd r re ed rs 
ores now red fas dstarbma axidbon. _ 
IHEGROSVINQRCUMCm London 
speasAsnm ei yote»y» profcteras. 
Our syegscdwiK toon of experietsced 
doctors ore treri ofawsf dl cases 
with eraiert rentes mane vmL 
for mure Wbrmengn ptease tdephane 
LONDON (081) 203 SON 


TWl 


Fwp§lJ2026714. Orwnteta 
jfiROSVWORClINKIBfll 
87 Watford Way, London NW4 45. 


LOW COST FLIGHTS 


ACCra VOYAGES 


New Tort 
Los Angeles 
Manx 
Washington 

nir_ I _ j 
iweiinjl 

Bode Jrmero 
AoMtoSo 
J apan 
London 


Ore Wg* Kocmf Trip 
F1100 F229S 


FI1C 
F2I35 
F17B5 
1280 
FI 210 
F3380 
F4835 
F4360 
F595 


F4290 

F3410 

P2S65 

FZ420 

R17U 

1=7885 

F7885 

F«75 


BS4ALX.T CUO 
PABS/OPBIA 
ORLY AIRPORT 
CD.G. AKPORT 
MCE 
LYON 
MA8SBUE 
ST8ASKUBG 


AUTO SHIPPING 


TRANSCM 17 ov de Friedond, 75008 
Antwerp 2339905. Camra 93394344 


AUTOS TAX FREE 


TIASCO RR E MP LTax fare from stock 

NEW MBCH3B feCLASS Wl«. W 

free new and read Aud. BMW 

Sh,?SS;Au,?^Su^ 


TRASCO BRtMQt Mender + M 
Armored an t stretch ed fasarem 

" 5?-- Stemdomre 38, 0-2820 

sassaBsssssa.'- 


AUTO SERVICES 

"** oa JjNC. 26 Kteornenou, 10675 
Alhws, Greece. Fra 7219080 


'nCKET AGENTS 


HONGKONG COtP., 5411 And 

00»t S39B. 88 Ud. 701 35 Queen's id. 

wc. Trig? snam fa* Bsiarniz. 


ONSHORE C0MRAN6) Al <mS 

JFOt, 1/5 Chords 
ot Mon. Td 0624 629529 Fox 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


I HAVE 

Mayfair. I spec* Sngfch and French. I 
wan to unnrtete repres e ntation far 
■ fl obfa fi ed dean. Ptease write oatfin- 
mg your neqwrwuenl and remunwo- 
b«i offered to Box 3312. LKT, 63 
long Acre. London. WC2E 9JH 


.WWIBOWSl 
fa* 071 929 5483 


and more ded m ulKXB 
fcanrt mi 1st & buoness das 
ftri s sytew t to mori fittJ X jm 

T * T-«il3.aL02Tl ^21 A6** 
fan 1-45 OB 83 35 

Ibc IT5.lllL.reKl aba 

T i* ivons 

TB SCre* LyomoL 129 rue Serwenr 
W003 Ljwl T eL(16) 78 63 67 77 

Booh new by phono wift owfitcwf 


sd«Wed departure at 
“Mtowrat ever tfocounfe easpamy 
Gec&t auk powNe. T«fc 
Pdra (1) 42 89 10 81 Fm g56 25 P 


faWY RIGHBAT LOWEST NUB 10 

Tt7SmSt'£^rSs , '“^ 


holiday rentals 


ranvai provinces 


y g s aiWB. Beauttil tefa 
xwws. spEtocuEri?* 

S h *^s ss, " f ^» 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Gerard 


STUDBff 
I5W7L J»me G 
"■eh- Tel PIC 071 244 6103 


London 

ES048 


PARIS * SUBURBS 


« IUMtB dmnteng.2 
A YL J ^ jl ■ "»doiW MominrebiL 
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FOR MORE 
CLASSIFIEDS 


GBRAUAX TRUST 6 COMPAMB. 

Fdl-cm£dertKi ad profresand ser- 
vices. Gaototaad Trust Ca UcLf.G. 
fax 629. Gbdbr. Tet 35WW13. 
fax 35PjmiT. Th 2110 G Trafl GK. 


THE CHANCE TOR THE RJIURE - 

Angela & Moerefaque, bumesnon 

travels in My/Aug, at ergane 
your itoenss. 
Ftii (49)71 52-22121 


LGNOON A0MS5 BOfO 5WET. 

MA flm fa Tdex, Csrfereee 
room. Cal Oh-4999192. T« 262690 
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